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PIONEER MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY F. C. EWER. 





Tue Pronger Macazine enters upon its setond year with flattering promise 
of success. Its circulation is larger at present than it has been since the first 
number was issued; and its steady increase, from month to month, is sufficient 
to induce its proprietors to persevere, confident that the time will soon come 
when their outlay will be returned to them. 

They would take this occasion to tender their sincere thanks to the press of 
California, and of the Transmontane States, for the many flattering and encour- 
aging notices received from them; and to their kind patrons, for the generous 
pecuniary support they have ever been ready to extend. For complete success 
in their enterprise, they look to the public spirit of Californians, confident that 
it will not allow a monthly periodical, published upon their own soil,—an index 
of their enlightenment, and a means of encouragement to our resident talent,— 
to fail for want of support. 

The editor, while desiring to express his gratitude, through this medium, for 
the valuable aid he has received from the contributors who have already gath- 
ered around 1HE rIONEER Ior 11s iiterary support, would respectfully request a 
continuance of their favors, and invite to its pages such as have time to prepare 
original articles. 

It is our desire to make Tue Pioneer as thoroughly as possible, a Californian 
Magazine; and articles upon subjects bearing intimately upon our State, or its 
interests, will be particularly acceptable. 

Those who wish to have the Magazine left at their residences or offices, will 
please leave their name and address at the Bookstore of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Le Count & Strona, Nos. 111 and 113 Montgomery Street. It will also be mailed, 
postage paid, to any part of the Union, at the request of subscribers. 

We would inform such as desire to mail copies which they have purchased, 
that the postage to any part of the Union, is three cents only; and to England, 
twelve cents. When the Magazine is sent to the latter country, the postage 
must, in every instance, be pre-paid, otherwise the pamphlet will not reach its 
destination. 


Cerms : SU cents per number, or 5 per pear. 


All business communications should be addressed to Messrs. Lz Count & Strone 
Publishers Pioneer Magazine, San Francisco. All other communications, to the 
Editor’s Box, San Francisco. ™ 
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IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES. 


BY OLIVER OUTCAST. 


Tue title to this brief essay which I am about to write, gives a very 
vague and imperfect idea of the subject to which I have addressed 
myself, I use it, because it more nearly expresses my meaning than 
any other title that suggests itself. By imperfect sympathy, I do not 
mean a lack of charity, or benevolence ; indeed, these qualities may 
exist in excess, when, because of this very imperfect sympathy, they can 
have but a limited scope in which to act. I find it hard to define pre- 
cisely what I mean by it, for it is a subject that, so far as I know, has 
never been discussed in the light in which I intend to treat it. Charles 
Lamb has a curious and characteristic essay under this title ; but he 
handles the subject rather objectively, whereas I propose to speak in 
a manner strictly esoteric. He comes pretty near to what I hope to 
illustrate, when he treats of the constitutional differences between dif- 
ferent classes and races of people. He tells frankly why he cannot 
like some folks ; Scotchmen, for instance, were his particular aversion 
—not that there was anything ungenerous or vicious in the honest 
Caledonian ; but he was too matter-of-fact, too ingenuous, too void of 
suspicion, too fixed and decided in his own mind ; for which reasons, 
he, with his genial, delicately appreciative nature, could not sympathize 
with him. But this is not what I mean, neither—not exactly. I mean 
to consider the justice and benevolence which we exercise in the judg- 
ments we pass on our neighbors’ conduct, rather than the moral quality 
of the conduct, in itself objectively considered. 

In this view, Imperfect Sympathy is the cause of all uncharitable- 
ness, and to it may be ascribed much of that distrustful and extreme 
selfish feeling that arrays man in hostility against his fellow man. If 
I condemn the acts of another, and at the same time condemn him for 
doing them, it is because of imperfect sympathy. How do I know 
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that he is doing wrong? His judgment is as good as mine, and his 
conscience as clean and clear; and for aught I know, they may both 
approve his conduct. What right have I to condemn him? I do not 
sympathize with him —I see things through a different medium — and 
shall I sit in judgment upon his conduct? “ Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” I may and I must condemn the act, if I disapprove of it; but it 
is not for me to judge him hardly who commits it. Let me preserve a 
clear distinction between the wrong and the wrong-doer. An act that 
may appear very wicked in my eyes, it may be the duty of my neigh- 
bor to perform. If he thinks it is his duty, then it is hisduty. But 
suppose an act is wrong, and he knows it, and yet commits it ;—even 
then it is not for me to cry out against him; for I cannot know but he 
acts conscienciously, and charity should lead me to think so. But is the 
act wrong, and does he think it right? Then he is bound in conscience 
to do it, and let not me censure him therefor. 

I have frequently noticed, in my travels through “the valley of this 
world,” that different people pass different judgments upon the same 
moral action. And why is it? Perhaps they were originally endowed 
with different mental and moral capacities ; and that which appeared 
harmless to one, may seem cruel and vindictive to another. The butch- 
er’s boy may see the cattle slaughtered with indifference, while the pet 
daughter may scream at seeing a fly crushed. Evidently such persons, 
after growing up, can never sympathise with each other very deeply ; 
they would naturally condemn the course of each other. But if they 
allow the disapproval of the act to cling to the doer thereof, they are 
guilty of uncharitableness and injustice. It is right for the butcher to 
slaughter his cattle, and for the lady to cultivate her flowers and spare 
the harmless insects. 

Again, suppose two persons to be brought forth into the world with 
the same natural dispositions and capacities ;—under the same system 
of education, and with the same temptations, they will be alike through 
life. But some man may say that one will resist temptation, while the 
other yields to it. Then, I ask why he does it ; is it not because one 
has more power of the will to resist, or has some originally different 
principle of action? My hypothesis was, that they should be alike 
naturally, and as there can be no change without a cause, and I have 
allowed no cause to operate with one that has not operated equally 
with the other, there can be no difference between them after they 
have grown up, and they must be alike, mentally and morally, through 
life ; and I state it distinctly and flatly, that whatever difference 
there is among men, may be traced to circumstances and causes lying 
out of the individuals, 

This view of the matter, I am well aware, will be objected to by some, 
on the ground that it takes away all free agency and destroys all moral 
accountability. The objection, when analyzed, is no objection at all. 
The premises and deduction therefrom, all must admit ; and because 
the conclusion is startling, let us not be so weak as to fear to carry our 
own reasoning to its legitimate end. By so doing, we imitate the 
primitive philosopher, who, when the Copernican system was explained 
to him, admitted its plausibily, yet denied that the world was round, 
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since everybody knew it was flat ; for if it were round, when it turned 
over, then folks would fall off, and dire disaster would follow. That 
is no more weak than we acknowledge ourselves, when we deny that 
causes independent of the individual make him what he is, because, 
forsooth, that would take away his free agency. It is ours to use our 
best reason in coming to our conclusions, and then not to concern our- 
selves as to the results; the Creator can probably see to them, and we 
need not be anxious on His account. 

If we see any great and fundamental law to be in operation, it is not 
for us to trouble ourselves as to how it will work in detail. It ought 
to satisfy us that such a law exists; and though we be exceedingly 
anxious in regard to its practical workings, it will probably continue 
under the eye of Him who made it, notwithstanding our forebodings 
and misgivings. And we ought not to blame others, whose faith is 
greater than ours ; nor, if we believe that the world is round, and we 
must fall off when it turns over, ought we in charity to condemn Co- 
pernicus as a heretic, for perhaps he was as honest as we are. Perhaps 
we laugh at those who would not believe in the system of Copernicus, 
for the reason that they thought disaster must result if it were true ; 
but are we any more rational or wise, when we reject any theory found- 
ed in reason clear and irrefragible, that seems to us to clash with what 
we think ought to be? 

It is not my purpose to oppose the doctrine of free agency, and for 
the reason that I fully believe in it. Nor do I think it to conflict with 
the above sentiments. The notions which all men have on this subject 
are founded in nature and in truth ; nor is it possible, by any system 
of special pleading or finely drawn argument, to eradicate them. The 
great idea of moral accountability is firmly planted in the human heart, 
Men feel and act under the belief that they are responsible for their 
acts, and, as far as their conduct in this life is concerned, it matters 
not what all-controlling laws there are that pre-arrange the causes and 
present the motives that lead them to act as they do. However “fast 
in fate” every act may be, yet if we feel ourselves to be free, we are 
not the less accountable to our own consciences than if we were cut off 
and free from all superior intelligencies. 

Entertaining such views, it is but natural that my conclusions in re- 
gard to the moral quality of men’s actions, should be somewhat pecu- 
liar. In theory, I am the most catholic and charitable man in the 
world ; while in practice, I find myself regarded as a sort of Ishmael, 
as unapproachable as a porcupine, and to many people as ungenial as 
a statue. In charity to them, and perhaps in excuse for myself, I 
attribute this to an imperfect sympathy. I may have nothing against 
a man whose society I dislike, and he may have nothing against me ; 
and yet we will, from this very imperfect sympathy, hate each other 
with most refreshing cordiality. I confess, 1 shake the hand of an 
Uriah Heep with the same feeling that David Copperfield experienced, 
and have the same desire to shake off the cold, snaky, slimy feeling. 
Now, Uriah may be very good company for another like him ; but he 
is no companion of mine, and I will not try to like him, and I want 
him to know it. Another whose sympathies and antipithies are similar 
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to my own, shall meet Uriah, and from motives of policy choke down 
his aversion ; but for me, I can do no such thing —it will not lie upon 
my stomach ;— and though I cannot define the reason of my dislike, 
either for the “umble” Uriah Heep, or the equally offensive and flip- 
pant Col. Skwirt, yet if it exists it must out. 
“T do not like thee, Doctor Fell,— 
The reason why I cannot tell,— 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell!” 


But because I don’t like him, it is no reason why we should be forever 
quarreling. The world is wide enough for us both, and if we are not 
calculated to please each other, let us have the sense not to annoy our- 
selves by unnecessary contact. It is as necessary that I should hate 
some as that I should love others, and it is equally necessary that some 
should reciprocate both of these feelings. But, though I am aware 
that some must hate me with a hate “passing the hate of women,” yet 
my theory of ethics and accountability has taught me to be indifferent 
to it —to regard it as the necessary result of imperfect sympathy, and 
to be as ready to extend the hand of benevolence and charity, as 
though no feeling of aversion existed. 

I admit that, in one sense, I see but little difference among men. I 
admire the life of one and despise that of another ; but I do not, or if 
I do, I ought not to, allow my dislike of the act to attach to the doer 
thereof. It is not for me to judge of the motives of other men, and if 
I think them to be selfish and wicked, I know that had my mind been 
originally constituted like theirs, and subjected through life to the same 
training and temptations, I had been the same as they are ; and so it 
is my duty not to condemn them, but to feel gratitude that my lines 
have fallen in more pleasant places. 

Whence comes it that the conduct of different men is so dissimilar ? 
The “greatest happiness” principle, which Jeremy Bentham so conclu- 
sively demonstrated as the governing motive of all, acts differently on 
men, according to their understandings and temperaments. One man 
shall violate his conscience more by a harsh word, than another by an 
act that the law pronounces a high crime. One man may feel it his 
duty to knock down another for having given him an impertinent word, 
while another shall deem such an act as well nigh past forgiveness. 
A person who has been educated in the schools of sobriety, morality 
and religion, might think it a grave offence to put the wine cup to his 
lips; while the man of the world will take his occasional dram, uor will 
it ever enter his head that he is doing any wrong, either to society 
or to himself. One man shall scruple to violate the Sabbath, and yet 
not be very tender about overreaching his neighbor at a bargain; while 
the neighbor will scorn hypocrisy and double-dealing, yet think very 
little of the hebdomadal division ; and it is ten to one, that ‘each will 
condemn the other as a greater sinner than himself. Surely, im- 
perfect sympathies have something to do with their judgments. They 
take different views of the same moral action, and for this reason their 
hearts are filled with uncharitableness. 

It seems to be the opinion of some, that persons, by the commission 
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of certain acts, put themselves beyond the pale of human sympathy. 
I can never subscribe to this doctrine, for I am not sure but everybody 
isas goodasI am. But, say you, such a one has committed murder, 
and have you been guilty of any such crime? No; neither would he 
had he been placed in my circumstances, and I might have done it had 
I been in his. ‘We know not what manner of man we are of.” If my 
native character is such that I never could be brought to the commis- 
sion of a heinous offence against society and the laws, shall I take any 
credit to myself for the firmness of that which I had no hand in create- 
ing? If my Creator gave me a firmer will to resist temptation, may 
I be duly thankful for it; but let me not arrogate any merit to my- 
self on that account. It is enough for me that I do not commit the 
act which I condemn, and keep a conscience void of offence ; and why 
should I go out of my way to pursue and upbraid the shortcomings of 
another. If I do not sympathize with him—if I have a constitutional 
dislike for him—let me avoid his company and presence. It is not my 
business to punish his sins or expose his weakness ; and he will suffer 
the consequences of them, whether I go out of my way to attack him 
or not ;—and if I entertain any apprehension lest he be not justly con- 
demned, it is malice that prompts it, and not a sense of justice. My 
offence is very likely greater than his. 

I have, therefore, come to the conclusion, that our harsh judgments 
of our fellow men proceed almost entirely from this cause, which I 
define imperfect. sympathy. We are prone to look upon men as being 
morally like us, and to fix our own standard of right as the unerring 
and immutable one. We do not sufficiently consider the greater temp- 
tations to which others may have been exposed, and are too liable to . 
look at all men as being endowed with the same moral perceptions and 
the same firmness, and to attribute all differences to a wilful perverse- 
ness. Nothing, in my view, is, or can be, more uncharitable or more 
unjust. We are commanded, in the good book, “not to think more 
highly of ourselves than we ought to think.” How poorly do we obey 
this injunction, when we set ourselves above others for qualities which 
we did not create for ourselves, It is ours to look upon all men as our- 
selves, and in our actions towards them all, high and low, rich and 
poor, virtuous and vicious, to know only this—he is like ourselves, one 
of God’s children ; to ask only this—what service can we do him? If 
the sympathies between us are imperfect, let not that cause operate to 
prevent us from extending the hand of charity and benevolence ; but 
have ever present, to guide, divect and govern us, a universal spirit of 
intense, burning philanthrophy. 

I cannot better close this essay than by doing honor to a man whom 
I once knew in a “far countrie.”” When any of his neighbors or 
friends came to him, with a bit of scandal or news unfavorable to an- 
other, he had but one reply ;—the words he used were few, but the 
source from which he drew them should entitle them to respect. When- 
ever he heard that any one had fallen into evil ways, had committed a 
crime, or given way to evil passions, he had no word of reproach, no 
bitter condemnation ; but the words he employed it would be well for 
us all to use whenever we feel ourselves impelled to speak uncharita- 
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bly or harshly of our fellow men. They are the words of Him who 
spake as never man spake, and you have repeated them a thousand 
times. Do it, henceforth, in the spirit of this man of whom I now 
speak.—“‘ LEaD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 





IDLE THOUGHTS. 
BY JAMES W. COFFROTH. 


The dream is over! Past, oh, past recalling, 
Are the mad hopes that heavened one hour with bliss,— 
Hopes like the dew, that on the flow’rets falling, 
Presses their pale lips with a delicate kiss ;— 
Then why, my soul, oh why this fond returning, 
Like a ’scaped song bird from its wildwood nest? 
Oh, why this sweet, but melancholy yearning 
O’er scenes all anguish now, though once so blest ? 


From out the blue a of its sun-lit dwelling, 
A blushing star still sadly gazed on me ;— 
*T was thine! I knewit! For my heart was swelling 
At the too faithful image, love, of thee? 
Ah! how I watched its tremulons emotion; 
Jealously hoarding up its spirit light, 
With all a miser’s passionate devotion, 
Until I seemed to live but in its sight. 


It was our token star of Faith! And feeling 
That thou couldst worship it, my heart had made 
Of its glad smile an altar shrine; and stealing 
Far from the cold world’s noon-day, dull parade, 
I loved to commune with its brightness only! 
To idolize its beauty, and confess 
Thou couldst not leave me thus unloved and lonely, 
Ere | should perish with forgetfulness! 


be “> presence was an earthly heaven, 
he incarnation of each joyful thought; — 
To thee, my life, my soul, my all were given,’ 
And every pulse with thee was ever franght. 
As free the els, 80 free was their reception, 
By thee, thou mistress of my stricken heart! 
But, ah! Love's constancy was still deception ; 
I was too happy !— yet we dwell apart! 


Ab! to my heart, how vain, how full of sadness, 
To mingle thus amid the world alone! 
There is no smile to me like thine of gladness; 
No joy—nor mirth—nor “er sounding tone! 
A lingering hope is still my heart caressing, 
That by-gone hours may yet return once more. 
Oh! for one glance of love, to me confessing, 
That we may meet us we have met before! 


» 


SONG, FROM THE GREEK. 





Life hath many charms for me,— Sorrow flies away— 

Love comes first, then jollity,— Melancholy, slighted, 
Many other pleasures Seeks some other prey. 
Follow in their train; 
Many other treasures Care and sorrow long have press’d 
By their help I gain. To find a lodgment in my breast — 

But all unavailing; 

Love alone is sometimes sad, Vainly each endeavor — 

Sometimes melancholy mad; Love and mirth prevailing, 
Bat with mirth united, Banish them forever! 
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HANGERS-ON. 


BY INTELLIGENCER. 


A rew days ago, and just at the dusk of the evening, I chanced to 
fall among a small party of friends. You may know the party was 
small, else they had not been friends of mine. In the company chanced 
to be one who had recently had the fortune, good or bad, to be elected 
to a lucrative and responsible office. I€ was proposed by one of the 
crowd (not the official) that we should go and dine together. So “we 
started along, and coming up to where “two ways met” we found a 
knot of men eagerly looking down the street up which we had come. 
Says my friend C., who was this time playing the host, “Do you know 
what all these people are waiting for?” “No,” said I “what is it?” 
“They are waiting for our friend, the office-holder, each one intending 
to extort a ten or twenty from him.” 

Looking back, to see how they succeeded, I observed that the inten- 
ded victim had avoided them, and had taken another route to the place 
where we were to dine. He met us there in time, and admitted that 
he was obliged to avoid the crowd of hangers-on, that thought because 
he had been elected, he must therefore support them all. His inten- 
tion, I doubt not, was good to do it ; but as he was poor when he en- 
tered the office, and had derived nothing from it as yet, he was at his 
wits’ end to keep off the harpies that hovered about him. 

This circumstance led me into the following grave reflections : 

What is it that tempts young men to thus hang about our larger 
cities and towns, getting a precarious subsistence, when the field for 
enterprise, adventure, speculation, and successful labor, is all before 
them? Here we have hundreds, if not thousands of men, some of them 
of more than average education and ability, wasting away a life that 
could be useful—and for what? For a mere subsistence. Here they 
remain, year after year, hanging on the skirts of men in office—happy 
when they can see the bread of the day secured to them. Before elec- 
tion they are in clover, for they are useful to the candidates, and com- 
pel them to support them. When the election is past, if their friends 
win, they consider that they have a lien upon them for their support 
during their term of office ; and so from year to year, they drag out a 
life worse than useless, each year getting lower and resorting to more 
disreputable shifts to keep soul and body together. 

Many of these young men still consider themselves respectable, and 
if told they were not gentlemen, would deem it an affront to be wiped 
out in blood. Yet we would ask them, or we would ask their friends, 
who justify them by giving them money to support them in idleness, 
how it is possible for them to be more abject and low in their occupa- 
tion and pursuits than they are. How can they demean themselves so 
as to be less deserving of respect? The hod-carrier, the boot-black, 
and street-cleaner, has more self-respect than they; for he will not beg, 
and though his labor be menial, yet he is above mendicancy ; while 
the political hanger-on, disguise it as he may, isa mendicant. His 
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wearing good clothes, or carrying a Colt and a bowie, does not destroy 
the fact, that his whole means of subsistence are doled out to him in 
charity, or to get rid of his importunities. Yet he considers himself 
respectable, and we shall be told that he is a clever, generous fellow, 
when he has money. Yes, when he has it! He never has it, that is 
rightfully his own; he never earns it. If he gets it, he has no just 
right to spend it, and his whole generosity consists in spending other 
people’s money. The man who spends money generously and freely, 
which he has earned by hard labor, mental or physical, is entitled to 
approbation. But what credit is due to him who spends what cost him 
noshing, and which belongs to others? None. He should be made 
to refund it, and to earn by his own exertions the means wherewith he 
may do it. 

The class of men of whom we speak are not yet hopelessly lost. 
They still claim to be respectable. They may, if they will, break off 
from their present course of life, and get away from the city ; and if 
they are too lazy or too stupid to make anything more than a living, 
they will cease to be a burden to others. They may if they will; but 
they must break off from their present way of life. The road they are 
on will inevitably lead them down to misery and bitter want, and in a 
few years they will not even claim respectability ; they will be in rags, 
and will be glad to do the meanest service to get means to satisfy hun- 
ger or procure liquor. They now sleep in beds, perhaps, and have 
comfortable rooms ; but do they not see that they are getting lower 
each year, that the end of these things is the gutter, and that the low- 
est wretch that is brought up before the Mayor to-day, is but a fac 
simile of what they must become if they do not abandon their present 
way of life? Turn, turn, we say in all friendliness,—turn from your 
present ways. You are nearing the abyss of sorrow and degradation, 
and we warn you to flee from the way of life on which you have en- 
tered. Misery and death are before you, if you do not; and if the 
prospect elsewhere is unpromising, yet it is bright as compared with 
this. So fly! for the path before you is lined with serpents, which will 
charm you forward, and then sting you to the death. Fly! fly! 

Whither? Aye, that’s the question. Whither? Go anywhere. 
If you have health and strength, go to the mines; there you can make 
at least a living, and not overwork yourself. But if you have tried 
the mines, and are bent on not going there again, go elsewhere ; go to 
Mexico ; go to Australia ; go filibustering — Geo. Gordon to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; go to the devil; but above all things, go away 
from this city. You may die if you go to Central America ; but you 
had better die-there in six months than linger six years here. The 
sooner the nuisance is abated the better ; and by all means, leave — 
travel ! 
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MEMORIES. 


BY CRITICUS. 


“Heee olim meminisse juvabit.” 


Oh, the world of poetry, and hope, and gay young life, with its giddy 
aspirations, that have all been swept away and submerged in the great 
ocean that we call the past! They mock us in the dim twilight of 
memory, and come flitting like fleecy summer clouds over the face of 
the present, to be dissipated and lost in the first rude concussion. 
Brighter than the brightest of the sun-bow’s hues, the evanescent col- 
orings are blended and gone in the moment we would trace and define 
them. 

Oh, bring me back, bring me back, the flowers I have culled and 
crushed. I see such no more,—no more, in the ways I wander. The 
odors are now rank in the compare ; the blossoms shed not such soft 
incense ; the opening blush refuses its sentiment ; the petals are color- 
less, and the thorns have grown strong and wiry. Bring me back the 
beautiful past—the youth of hope and joy—the heart fluttering with 
each new prospect, and chasing away upon light wing the momentary 
intrusion of care. 

And the bright faces that come peeping out from behind the curtain 
of the past — the bright eyes and laughing faces that seem to beckon 
us so witchingly,—‘‘Come away, come away; you are with us no more, 
and we hear not your glad echoes mingle with ours; you have the care- 
worn brow, and your tread is not so light, and the fires burn not so 
in your eye now, and the heart leaps not from its confines with such 
tumultuous swell, and the spirit is tamed, earthward and earthbent !” 

And those bright eyes and laughing faces come mocking us from 
behind the curtain of the past; and we seek to join them again, and to 
mingle in their familiar haunts, and to lose ourselves in the holiness 
which encircles them ; but a hand of ice falls heavily, and a grasp of 
steel clinches, and they go, flitting dimmer, and dimmer, and dimmer— 
those beautiful visions of the past. 

“Tf but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky,— 
If but a beam of sober reason play,— 
So Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away.” 


I was of ye once, boys; and I miss from among your numbers 
scarce a face I have seen, beaming with delight, at some rare frolic 
hatched in your mischievous brains; and I could tease that old ginger- 
bread woman as well as the best of you, and pluck the old man’s grapes 
from his arbor under his very eye; but the old man is in his grave now, 
and not a leaflet tells of the arbor’s ruin. I could shout as merrily, 
boys, as the foremost, and in the tussle of fisty war, passed not oftener 
than ye with the blackened eye and begrimmed face. But what mat- 
ter ?—the spring time came, and the trees were verdant to be climbed 
for their berries, and the bird might be shot on the wing; the top 
whirled as musically, and the summer breezes wafted the kite as high ; 
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and old Christmas came at last, with his gay carols, and the fagots 
blazed as cheerfully on the hearth, and the jest went round with the 
pleasant warmth, as though the world were all a holiday, as it was to 
us boys. And we minded not school then, nor the awful rule in the 
hands of its practiced master — heaven bless the advancing years of 
that good old man,—for its toils were not unmixed with sport, and the 
hours did roll away, till we shouted bravely again upon the common ! 

Ye were a hundred and more, as I have often seen you assembled in 
the old school-house; but ye are all scattered and gone throughout the 
wide world ; and if so be many of you yet live, we should meet per- 
chance as strangers, boys who have sported together so many and many 
a time, long gone by ! 

“Up springs at every step, to claim a tear, 
Some little friendship formed and cherished here.” 

And then the graver academic days! They are not so ill-defined. 
In the old campus and under the shady mulberries, how often have we 
met to discourse on many a theme pertaining more to aught else in the 
world than the coming recitation or lecture, till the bell sounded, and 
the noisy tread of feet told of a new shuffle of classes and of our hour. 
The rush then for seats, and the jostle, which many a luckless day 
caused exile from the professor’s hall,—sad punishment, when the 
breezes fanned the tall grass without, and the shaded campus invited 
to repose. 

How easily recalled is that excellent old Prases, so frail in many 
points, yet so generous and relenting withal, and of so varied, profound 
and elegant attainments. In his happiest mood, how often have we 
sat for hours under his eloquent voice, and minded not the time that 
sped, whilst, catching an idea from the volume before him, and elabo- 
rating and working upon it with rare power, he fashioned from it some- 
thing new and impressive. How many worlds have we measured be- 
yond “the solar walk or milky way,” whose obscure orbits baffled 
astronomer’s ken, while the angelic choirs which swept the minstrelsy 
of the spheres seemed almost audible ; and in the night— 

“Tow beautiful is night; 


A dewey freshness fills the silent air, 
Like the round ocean, girded with the sky "— 


in the night, how often, when all the sky seemed in a blaze with the 
glorious lamps hung out from infinity, have we flung the daring glass 
over its broad face, from pole to pole, and in what seemed but fleecy 
clouds, traced newer and higher glories ;— watching some ill defined 
comet, whose lengthened sweep threatened the stars themselves; some 
nebula, ripening into worlds; some double or triple orb, or occulation; 
till “jocund day” seemed ready to chase night’s damp dews from the 
pale brow. And then, like Vulcan in the cave of the Cyclops, with all 
sulphurous gasses and vile exhalations, with furnace and crucible test- 
ing the refractory metals, or searching new compounds from great 
Nature’s arcana. And I could enter into the enthusiasm which guided 
those labors ; but it has all passed from me now, and I scarce remem- 
ber how the stars look, so long is it since the eye might wander thither 
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from the day’s plodding concerns, Gone are Syrius and Procyon, the 
choir of Cassiope and Berenice’s hair,—the peotry of science is all gone 
for me. 

Helicon and Parnassus and the Peneus, the shades of Ilissus and the 
Vale of Tempe — now burning with Sapphic fire, now in the soft Pin- 
daric measures melting away ;—-or with the old Greek whom seven 
cities claimed, transported to Olympus to the august conclave of the 
Gods ;— or down into the bowels of the earth, mark Pluto’s dread 
throne shaken by the angry strokes of the sea-king : 

“Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 
The infernal monarch reared his horrid head; 
Leaped from his throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 
And pour in light on Pluto’s dread abodes, 
Abhorred by men, and dreadful e’en to gods.” 


Arming with Hector for the stay of Troy; fired with the fierce wrath 
of Achilles, weeping over Patroclus : 

“Patroclus dead — Achilles hates to live; — 

et me revenge it on proud Hector’s heart,— 

Let his last spirit smoke upon my dart!” 
Or mingling in the flerce field of war, when gods and men seemed 
almost breast to breast, we see the son of Tydeus send howling to heaven 
the fierce and bloody Mars himself. The woes of CEdipus ; the pas- 
sion of Medea ; the soft and mellifluent strains of Tully, poured out in 
defence of the good old Archias : 

“Si quid est in me ingenii, Indices, quod sentio quam sit exiguum; aut si qua 

exercitatio dicendi, in qua me non infiteor mediocriter esse versatum; aut si hujusce 
rei ratio aliqua, at optimarum artium studiis ac disciplina profecta, a qua ego mul- 


tum confiteor statis mes: tempus abhorrusse: carum rerum omnium; vel in primis 
hic Licinius fructum a me repitere prope suo jure debet.” 


His fierce ire and denunciation of the traitor Catiline; or those resist- 
less torents which bore down everything before them, — the thunders 
and lightnings which blasted the enemies of Greece, and were heard 
against Macedon and the all puissant throne of Artaxerxes ! 

Our worthy friend and guide in these classic fields, be the gods pro- 
pitious, if you still climb Olympus. 

There were rare times in the uppermost halls of that old college ; 
and if memory be not doubly treacherous, the very night is retained 
which drew together the practical disputants. What a tale could those 
ancient halls tell of fierce rencontre, when “Greek met Greek,” and all 
the heroic ran mad in the mazes of metaphor and the fire of declama- 
tion. Nor have we always heard higher oratory than within those 
halls,—the wit, the sarcasm, the innocent but rich humor, the pathos, 
the occasional impetuosity. I have thee in my mind, who discoursed 
so well on the “sword and the pen,” and the “Genius,” in his own per- 
son represented, 

But time passed, and they gave us at the end the parchment diplo- 
ma, with all its great seal and dangling blue ribbons; and our class, as 
classes had before, and classes have since, were scattered in the wide 
world. What matter! In the office of the advocate, thumbing Coke, 
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hunting down antiquated precedents, framing actions in “trespass,” or 
“on the case ;” sacrificing to Asculapius, not, like Socrates, a cock, 
but the worthier immolations which young and inexpert physic brings 
upon the altar ; compounding vile drugs, or upon all wiry loops and 
hinges, setting up anew the frail timbers of anatomy, to grin horridly 
from its glass casement ; driving trade with keen watchfulness on the 
Exchange ; at the port, waiting the return of rich argosies, dreading 
what harm “a wind too great might do at sea,” and with nice calcula- 
tion balancing “corn laws and foreign tariffs ;” searching almanacs, 
and the signs of the heavens, as the pregnant heads of the tall grain 
bend over the broad acres. There are ye all to be found,—sad con- 
trast of the glorious past with the tame present ;— whilst we alone 
seem to have strayed so far away from the old ‘‘ Mountain.” 

Ah, well! it is all over, and can never be recalled. Fool, to linger 
thus round an Eden where the flaming swords deny admission. Bet- 
ter far the philosophy which seizes the day, and silences vain regret— 
which casts away these memories of the past, and of oNE Memory, infi- 
nitely dearer than the rest. Once for all— Farewell !, 


“A sound that makes us linger.” 


I shall wander no more amid those shades. The hill, the landscape, 
and the lawn, I bid you all adieu! The progress of the pilgrim must 
not be stayed, but to indulge a brief tear or a passing emotion. 


My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred; 

For the same sound is in my eats, 
Which in those days I heard! 


Thus fares it still in our decay; 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what time takes away, 
Than what he leaves behind! 


BEAUTY. 


BY G. 


_ 





Beauty is a dangerous gift, 
Scarcely worth possessing; 

Bringing in its train a curse, 
Oft’ner than a blessing! 


Sparkiing eye and rosy lip, 
Teeth of pearly whiteness, 

Glossy hair, and ivory neck, 
Form of fairy lightness ; 


These may charm, perchance, and win 
Passing admiration, 

And the tongue of fools may drop 
Words of adulation. 


But let age, or fell disease, 
Rend the bright illusion, 





And the hapless maid will find 
Beauty but delusion. 


But there is a charm which God 
Gives to all His creatures,— 
Owing nought to fairy form 
Or symmetric features. 


Sickness cannot mar its shape ; 
Age cannot efface it; 

Even on the homeliest face 
We can ever trace it, 


To define this precious gift, 
Read life’s nomenclature ; 

And its meaning will be found, 
Written thus—“Goop Nature.” 
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THE GRAVEYARD MANSION. 


BY WwW. 8. 5S. 


We had been wandering for some time among the graves and tombs 
of Cemetery, when our guide spoke, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself: ‘‘ There is an old house here, that you must see.” 

‘What, a house in a graveyard ?” 

“Yes; and there it is,” said he, pointing to the left. We cast our 
eyes in that direction, and the house, situated amid a cluster of ancient 
elms, was partially visible. As we approached, we perceived that it 
was a child of the olden time, dressed in quaint and antique architec- 
ture. It had queer shaped windows, and heavy oaken doors, and a high 
gable roof. ‘The dust and mould of time and neglect were upon them. 

We entered through a creaking door ; and the sound, caught up in 
every corner, and echoed and re-echoed upon us, seemed like the hoarse 
croakings of disturbed spirits, forbidding our intrusion. A large hall 
ran through it, from end to end, giving access to spacious rooms on 
each side. These were more venerable and awe-inspiring, even, than the 
exterior of the building. Lofty ceilings covered with quaint carvings, 
and dark wainscots, upon which was resting dampness and dust, gave 
a heavy oppressive air to all around. Unadorned and bare they rose 
before us; for the tapestry and furniture had long since gone, and in- 
stead the spider wove his pendant web, and quietly fed upon the un- 
wary fly, no tidy housewife disturbing his orgies the while. Large 
open fireplaces, surmounted with handsome marble mantles, suggested 
days of ‘‘yore ;” with the family group gathered in high-back chairs, 
before the blazing hearth, relating in homely phrase some story or 
adventure of the wild wood, till dying embers bade them part. Around 
these hearths, doubtless happy groups were wont to gather, and hearts 
to grow warm as the discourse sparkled around, emulous of the cheery 
fire. Now, the hearthstone is cold and undusted, and the hearts of 
its former frequenters have been cold and dusty for many a year in 
the tomb. But a dark tale of this mansion, once evidently the abode 
of luxury and refinement, is now told to the passer-by. 

At midnight, ’tis said, strange sounds have been heard echoing 
through the empty rooms, and pale forms seen to glide before its win- 
dows. The noise, however, may be but the creaking of the old elms, 
standing hard by, as they sway to and fro in the night wind, and the 
specters, only moonlight reflections falling upon the dark wainscot. 
Haunted or not, the tale is passing strange, and when heard amid the 
dull echoings of its halls, rouses in the heart the feelings of childhood’s 
fear ;— half believing, half distrusting — till, shuddering, you cease to 
wonder why the place has become the heritage of desolation and of 
death. 

Fifty years ago, so we learned from our guide, it was the residence 
of Mr. Charles Evans, a country gentleman of princely fortune. This 
he had amassed in mercantile pursuits, carried on in the crowded marts 
of the southern city of Forsaking its cares, he had retired to 
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this spot, and gathering around him whatever of art or of luxury 
money could afford, he was passing quietly the evening of his days. 
These he shared with an only daughter, Alice ; for ere the time of 
which we write, the fond love of a mother had been quenched in death. 
She left to the widowed father’s care this only child, then scarce old 
enough to know how bright a star had forever set, when the tomb 
shut a mother’s form from view. But years have passed since then 
the little orphan has become a maiden, in whose smile, and look, and 
voice, might be recalled the mother she had lost. With tender care 
and fond love, he had watched over the growth of this lone child ; and 
now she stands upon the threshold of the world, with heart proudly 
beating the life-march. 

She was not beautiful, as the great crowd define beauty. There 
was nothing forbidding or defective in her face or figure ; still there 
was neither the smooth contour in the one, nor the blending of grace- 
fully moulded parts in the other, to make her at all remarkable in this 
respect. But in her countenance was that, however, which spoke of a 
higher beauty within. In the soft tones of a musical voice, in the lofty 
kindlings of a bright eye, in deep earnest words, her soul would ever 
and anon break forth with splendor ; like the sun, upon an April day, 
refting the clouds that wrapt his form, that his glories may stream out 
upon the world. To those capable of appreciating jeweled worth, 
which flaghes only more brightly because hid in homely setting, she was 
fascinating. Her mind was not more acute than enthusiastic ; her 
demeanor was not more modest than gentle. 

The father differed much from his daughter. Age, and the world, 
had chilled his heart; and though he did not, therefore, love his daugh- 
ter less, he was thereby unfitted for fully sympathising with, or under- 
standing the delicate organization of her mind. He could not look 
into the inner world of her heart, where a soul full of generous sympa- ' 
thies and fine emotions lived, whose thoughts were pure and earnest, 
unsullied with the sophistries of the world. He could not estimate 
that warm imagination, whose glowing fingers would ever be limning 
in phosphorescent lines, hopes and scenes upon the dark walls of the 
future ; or the depth of that enthusiastic love which had never been 
deceived. 

As her father was her principal companion, this difference of tem- 
perament had produced a love of golitude. Communing with herself, 
or with Nature, was to her a pleasure, and from these had she acquired 
an individuality of character, a correctness of taste, a quiet joy, such 
as the votaties of pleasure or the slaves of vice never possess, The 
crowded drawing room, with its glittering lamps and gaudily dressed 
creatures— who are often worthy of the satire of Carlyle, when he 
says, ‘‘a world mostly of ‘stuffed clothes suits,’ that chatter and grin 
meaningless things, quite ghastly to the earnest soul,”—possessed no 
such charms for her as the quiet domain of Nature, with the night lights 
swinging in the blue of heaven. The orchestra had no music so stir- 
ring to her ear, as the warbling of birds, the sound of the rushing 
wind, the majestic peal of the thunder. 

The society which frequented her father’s mansion, and with which 
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she was now brought into daily contact, was such as the gay and bril- 
liant circles of the world might afford. Their visitors were numerous, 
for Mr. Evans was a southerner, of generous blood, whose hospitality 
was as unbounded as his wealth was great. Nor is it to be denied that 
the hand of his daughter, heiress as she was of his beautiful home and 
extensive estates, had much to do in bringing many there. But, fortu- 
nately, Alice had an eye that pierced through the hollow artifice of 
the fortune hunters, whose pockets were as empty of money as their 
hearts were devoid of all manly and noble sentiments. Intuitively, she 
looked beneath that part of man which the tailor makes, and sought 
the workmanship of God. Too often, she found it so marred and 
patched with human formalities, as to bear no traces of the high au- 
thorship of its being. She had learned, from a communing with her- 
self, with Nature, and in intercourse with the great and good of all 
past time, that faith, hope, a true appreciation and lively perception of 
the good, the beautiful, the true, and a good conscience, were the em- 
blems of a noble soul ; and by these did she try the world around. 
Alas, that so many souls—of men and women—should have gazed out 
upon her with meaningless stare, when questioned concerning these 
things ; she might as well have asked her poodle dog. 

High as was this standard, it did not elevate her so far above hu- 
manity, as to live on an unapproachable eminence, alone. Some there 
were, in whom the luxuries and frivolities of life could not corrupt the 
nobler tastes of the heart ; and to such she attached herself, with an 
enthusiasm as strong as the loathing of the former was deep. 

Of one of these we must now speak. He was a young man from 
the north —a physician by profession —a man of nature. Without 
either patrimony or the prestige of family name—fully as potent in this 
land of equality as across the water — he had established himself in a 
respectable and increasing practice. An intelligence of mind, and suay- 
ity of manners, had opened to him the doors of the best society. His 
personal appearance was such, as to strike propitiously even the stran- 
ger. Of tall and stately moving figure, a beaming dark eye, and a 
mouth that could relax into a smile when and where a smile was needed, 
he seemed to show through a noble exterior, the proud, frank, fearless 
spirit of manhood. The casual meeting, the occasional conversation, 
his individuality in society, marked him out to Alice, as one different 
from flatterers—that meaner sort of men, who wait on woman’s smile, 
as if it were the chief end of man to flatter and be flattered, deceive 
and be deceived. He never intruded himself upon her, nor seemed un- 
easy or offended when she prefered others. He never flattered ; —he 
sought neither empty compliments nor soulless smiles, which, plussed 
together, equal the sum of much intercourse falsely called social ; — 
but his conversation was rich in noble thought, the enthusiaitic utter- 
ance of a soul. No hollow artifice, no selfish purpose, no sickly senti- 
ment alloyed the metal; it was pure, and bore the mintage die of truth, 
Could such a one fail to attract ¢ 

There are souls which seem to have been made for communion with 
each other. Minor differences of thought and feeling there may be ; 
but the aspirations, the hopes of their existence having been polarized 
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upon the same magnet, hence always pointing in the same direction, 
fit them to track together the sea of life. Such are emphatically one, 
and only such. 

Some such similarity of taste and feeling existed in these two souls ; 
nor were they long in discovering it. The combination of heat and 
moisture does not more naturally cause the seed to germinate, than 
does the association of such, make friendship shoot forth ; till from a 
seed, as minute as that of a mustard, it grows with deep roots and lofty 
hight, wide-spreading branches and ever green leaves, the largest of 
all trees whose shadow delights the soul. Such a friendship is lasting. 
Time, death, fate, may cut down the tree, but the stump must remain, 
decaying slowly as life ; for a forced and sudden removal would leave 
ghastly rents, never to be covered over, deep in the heart. 

In addition to all this, one other circuinstance contributed to bring 
them together, with blended purposes and sympathies. Situated as 
Mr. Evans’s house was, near the outskirts of a large city, he found 
around him on all sides objects of charity. Poor, hungry, and vice- 
thralled wretches often sought his door; nor sought in vain. ‘To re- 
gard and relieve the wants of these, was the work of Alice; and a 
more bountiful almoner never took poverty by the hand, She not only 
gave alms at her own door, but took pleasure in following poverty to 
its wretched homes, and administering there to its suffering. Not even 
the sick bed caused her to shirk; and when her own efforts proved un- 
availing, she had a carte blanche upon the services of Dr. Worth, the 
young physician of whom we have made mention. His own generous 
nature loved, as well as Alice Evans, these quiet deeds of charity. Not 
unfrequently them met in the bare, cold chambers of destitution, and 
alleviated from many a pang the dying hour of those to whom such 
kindness seemed the experience of some higher sphere, so unlike what 
they were accustomed to. When medicine and kindness availed not, 
they would direct the way-worn traveller to that rest which remaineth 
beyond the grave: for they knew that faith, even though kindled at 
the eleventh hour, into a small flickering spark, was more than death 
and hell could extinguish. 


“Edward Worth my son-in-law! Never! never! It is my dollars 
that he loves, and not my daughter. He will get the latter as soon 
as the former.” The old man’s grey eye flashed, and his doubled hand 
came thundering down upon the table. 

“Oh, father, you wrong him. A man can have an honest heart, 
even though he is poor, and scorn to do a dishonest action, even for the 
wealth you possess. I would rather a thousand times trust the manly 
upright heart I know he has, than that of the Hon. Mr. Martain, 
whose attentions you wish me to favor. If you will but try him, you 
will find that he will spurn from him all such littleness of motive, as 
you would a reptile nestling in your bosom.” 

“Alice, you do not know the world as Ido. Frankness and seem- 
ing honesty is a garb that even the devil can wear. You must get the 
better of this foolish affection— all the work of dreamy imagination. 
I have said it, Alice ; as long as you are my daughter, you shall never 
wed Edward Worth !” 
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_ This last was uttered in a firm, slow tone of voice, and Alice knew 
that further expostulation would be in vain. She turned away with a 
full heart, in solitude to nurse this new-born sorrow, the offspring to 
her of an untimely birth. 


The day after the foregoing conversation took place, the following 
note was handed to Dr. Worth: 

“Srr,—You have, without my knowledge, and without my consent, obtained 
the affections of my daughter Alice. I have yet to learn by what right you have 
thus intruded yourself into my family, to mar its peace, and rob it of one of its 
members. In future, sir, your visits to my house, or attentions to my daughter, 
will be highly disagreeable to myself. CHARLES EvANs. 

His cheek crimsoned as he read this bitter and insulting note. In- 
dignantly he threw it upon the table, and paced the floor with excited 
step. The meaning was plain ; it was the proud, old wealthy father, 
spurning him from his door and daughter, as a low-born son of poverty. 
The iron entered his soul, searing as it went his better feelings. The 
accusations of deceit and baseness, flung so bitterly in his face, stung 
his sensitive spirit, conscious of their falsity. Gradually, however, he 
calmed. Thoughts of Alice came upon him ;—remembrances of com- 
munings, sympathies and fellowship of purpose, came stealing through 
the opened gates of memory, to bow his manly pride. It was forgot- 
ten ; for a more tender cord was thrilling beneath the rude touch. 

Thus the day passed, its duties listlessly performed ; and when eve- 
ning fell, its deepening shades brought no repose to his excited mind. 
The flush still rested upon his cheek ; ever and anon, the flashing eye 
and bitter smile told what was passing within. It grew late ; still he 
sat in his office, in silent communion with himself, as if struggling to 
regain his lost faith in the world. 

The watchman on his round was crying, “”Tis past eleven o’clock,” 
as a slight tap at his office door roused him from his reverie. 

“Does Dr. Edward Worth live here?” enquired a closely-muffled 
figure. 

“Tam the gentleman. What do you want ?” 

“Tet me come in and I will tell you ;” and the figure entered with 
stealthy steps, and carefully closed the door behind. 

“ Are we alone ?” again it enquired in whispering voice. 

“Yes!” replied Dr. Worth, becoming deeply interested in the strange 
conduct of his visitor. 

The hood was thrown back, and the bright face of a mulatto girl 
peered forth. She was beautiful, and her mysterious air, at so late an 
hour, lent a still greater charm to her appearance. Her black eye 
was flashing intensely, and upon the dark skinned cheek crimsoned a 
bright red spot. She breathed rapidly, and a nervous tremor seemed 
to quiver every muscle, 

“Take a chair ; you seem fatigued,” said the doctor. “Have you 
come far?” 

Approaching him, she stammered out, “Missus Alice sent me to you 
with this ring, and told me to bring you at midnight, to the spring. 
She will be there and meet you.” 
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He started as if an adder had fastened on his ear ; and apparently 
unconscious of the presence of his visitor, he paced the floor for some 
time ia silence. 

“Will you not go? Missus will be waiting ;” said the girl, laying 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

Still he remained silent. The insulting language of the note was ring- 
inginhisears. If he went, would he not be sacrificing his independence, 
and be deserving of its insinuations of fraud and deceit? Should he 
go or not? Love conquered his pride. ‘‘ Yes!” he answered huskily. 

“ Missus will be glad,” said the girl; and she smiled at the success 
of her midnight errand. 

Hurriedly throwing a cloak around him, and seizing his hat, he said, 
“ Let us be going, I am ready.” With echoing foot-fall they traverse 
the silent, deserted streets. The city sleeps. Men have left its crowd- 
ed marts and noisy thoroughfares, and sought their quiet homes. The 
lights are gone out ; save where merry hearts and graceful feet are 
bounding to the sweet inspiration of music ; or where the taper, glim- 
mering with sickly light by the couch of pain and woe, looks out into 
the dark midnight, —sad emblem of the life that flickers within the 
suffering bosom, looking out into the dark eternity. The city is now 
behind them, and with stealthy step they are making their way where 
a spring bubbles bright and clear beneath the shade of a heavy clump 
of trees. A female form rushes out from the shade ; “Oh, Edward !” 
bursts from her lips, and a head falls sobbingly on his breast. 

Hold! Let oblivion wrap the scene. “Tis sacred: we have no part 
or power of understanding its earnest words and passionate thoughts. 
Pent-up feelings now gush forth unstayed. Bending beneath mutual 
sorrow, heart beateth to heart, and spirit answereth to spirit ;—so 
weave unseen fingers that mystic chain which links soul to soul, for 
better or for worse, forever and ever. He that can sever, must have 
a stronger arm than human. What cares the cold worldly father for 
all this? It seems a dream, a fantasy of the soul, to him. He has no 
standard by which he can measure its height, its length, and depth. 

“We can hope and pray ; perchance our prayers will be heard !” 
and they parted. 

Once and again they met under the same shade ; but hope was al- 
ways in the distance, and their prayers unanswered. In vain did Alice 
plead with her father; he remained inexorable, and was much incensed 
at this unaccountable obstinacy on her part. 

But even the pleasure of these stolen interviews was not to be per- 
mitted. Parental vigilance has discovered them. With this discovery 
comes still more restraint and watching, and the determination at all 
hazards to foil and crush this foolish desire in the maiden’s breast. 
Alice was now never permitted to be alone. When she went out, it 
was only in the company of her father ; and at night the housekeeper, 
“Old Nell,” as she was called, slept in her room. Every means of secret 
communication was cut off, or carefully guarded, by her jealous and 
anxious father. Even the servants were forbidden to hold intercourse 
with her, on pain of instant dismissal. The gardener, also, had orders 
to have a watch around the house, and to shoot all suspicious persons 
trespassing after 10 o’clock at night. 
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Meanwhile, in the maiden’s heart, darkened as it was, hope kept a 
patient vigil, waiting for a dawning. The memory of the sun-lit past 
grew dearer day by day. She loved to live it o’er again; to recall the 
time, ere this sorrow came, — 


“When the clear depths of her yet lucid soul, 
Were ruffled with the troublings of a strange joy; 
As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
Touched the calm lake, and wreathed its images 
In sparkling waves.” 


As the hurricane is oft born in the bosom of a calm summer noon, 
so from out these communings with the past, sprang an impulse wild 
and strong again to see him, whose bodily presence, only, imprisonment 
could shut from her. But to do this was no easy task, hawk-eyed and 
wary as were her janitors, 

Unfortunately for Alice, her principal keeper was an “old maid,” 
whose heart, if it had ever been “stung with the necessity of being 
loved,” had long since grown callous to this most beautiful and femi- 
nine trait of woman’s nature. Whether in the heyday of youth she 
had been neglected by the lords of creation, or whether the summer 
of her life had been passed in dignified waiting for a better opportu- 
nity to offer, or whether some utter disappointment had seared the fount 
of love, it matters not for this short narrative to enquire. An empty 
shell was her heart. True, it was moulded like any other woman’s ; 
but the unsympathising mein, the irate words, the satirical tongue, told 
that from within the glory had departed. 

From such an one Alice could extort little pity, much less hold any 
intimate intercourse. She was continually reading lectures to Alice 
upon the wickedness of the world, and the deceitfulness of all things, 
especially of men. But sour as was the leaven of these discourses, it 
would ferment in the heart of her auditor. Alice saw much in the 
world that was grand and beautiful and true; and she knew that there 
were among the falsities of life, men whose natures were alike grand, 
beautiful and true. So she loved on, in spite of doleful homilies. But 
in vain did she supplicate for one hour of liberty from her rigid guard- 
ian,; the old Bastile never echoed back more coldly the cries of its 
incarcerated victims, than did she the prayers and entreaties of Alice. 

But the mind of our heroine, naturally quick and inventive, when 
goaded by such unjust and mistaken treatment, was not long in finding 
an outlet for its strongest master-wish. Bitter and wild thoughts were 
continually flooding her heart, till it was full to bursting ; and she had 
no friend at hand, into whose breast she might relieve these dark and 
troubled waters. Is it any wonder, then, that she should seek his 
breast, where she might freely pour them forth? She must do so, or 
that heart would break of fulness. 

By careful intrigue, she managed to convey to Edward the follow- 
ing note :— 

“T can escape from my imprisonment an hour to-night. Do not come to the 
spring! Father has given orders to shoot all suspicious persons seen on the 
grounds after ten o'clock. I will be where the creek enters the falls, at twelve 
o'clock to-night. Do not fail me! ALICE.” 
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The plan of escape was in this wise: Alice and Nell were accustom- 
ed to take tea in their own room late in the evening. After tea, she 
would see Alice carefully stowed in bed; then lock the door, and 
place the key under her pillow. Her sleeping was like that of most 
old persons, a series of naps ; for the slightest noise seemed sufficient 
to awake her, and cause a fumbling for the key and prisoner. The 
many-eyed Argus did not more carefully watch the beautiful virgin 
than did Nell her hapless charge. How, therefore, to obtain the key, 
and unlock the door, was the problem ever trying to the mind of Alice. 

In her musings one day, she remembered that there was in her pos- 
session a strong narcotic powder. She had taken a similar one, when 
suffering under severe and racking headache ; and it had lulled her 
into a long and deep slumber. 

“JT will slip this into her tea to-night ; it may drown her wakeful- 
ness till I can return ;’ mused Alice, as she found the powder, and hid 
it in her pocket. 

Evening came, and tea was served as usual. Alice prepared a cup 
of tea for herself, precisely similar to ‘old Nell’s”—a little cream and 
no sugar,—and slipping the contents of the powder in, stirred it care- 
fully. The old lady had just poured out her cup, when Alice complain- 
ed of the cold from a window at her back, and requested to have it 
shut down. Not noticing the exited flush on the cheek of Alice, which 
betokened anything but coolness, she left the table and went to the 
window ; in doing so, she turned her back upon the table, and Alice 
seized the opportunity to exchange the cups. Undiscovered, it was 
drunk. The first act of the drama was successfully played. 

The hour of retiring has passed. Alice is snugly stowed in her bed ; 
the door is locked, and the key safely lodged under the head of slum- 
bering Nell. Alice sleeps not; her head is hot, and her spirit restless; 
wild and exciting fears rise mockingly before her. She fears to hope, 
yet hopes. She hardly knows whether heaven will bless her ; yet she 
prays, “ITeaven keep me !” Meanwhile, she trembles oft, lest the wind, 
roaring among the trees, or rattling at the casement, may rouse her 
sleeping guardian, and then all will be lost. 

The clock in the hall is ticking — how slowly! Eleven has struck ; 
and now half-past is rang out upon the silence. Quietly Alice slips 
from her bed, and goes up to Nell ; she lays her hand upon her ;—no 
answer! ‘She is sleeping soundly to-night,” whispers Alice ; and she 
smiled, for hope was dawning in the darkness. The key is in the door; 
carefully it unlocks, and swings upon its hinges; and she is standing in 
the wide, silent hall. The moonlight streaming in from the end win- 
dow, greets her with a cheering smile, as if to say, ‘“ Maiden, I will 
light thee where thy lover waits.” 

She listens! All is silent and dark ; save when the heavy breath- 
ings of Nell come fitfully upon her excited ear. With fearful step, she 
proceeds to the outer door. It is passed ; swiftly she glides in to a by- 
path ; and having gained the cover of some shrubbery, pauses to listen 
lest she may be observed. There stands the old mansion ; dark and 
silent, save where the moonlight falls or the night wind moans. ‘God 
keep the sleepers there, and me !” she ejaculates, and is lost amid the 
shadows of night. 
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They met once more ;—their sorrows were mingled with their tears. 
Still gazing upward to that great clouded hope of their lives, they 
spoke of a future, worthy of living for, when the mists should float 
away, like those of the morning, and its clear brightness gladden 
evermore. 

“Alice,” spake Edward, as the time drew near that they must part, 
“you must not come here again. These meetings are too dearly priced; 
these night-damps, and this wild feverish excitement, will kill you.” 

“‘T may as well die by the night air,” replied Alice, “as by the cold 
chilling air of my prison home. Distrust and tyranny form a sad con- 
trast with the love and kind indulgence of former days. My father 
loves me still,—I know he does,—’t is a kindness that he means by it 
all. I love him still, even though he is so stern with me. But is it 
not cruel, to feel a father’s hand extorting a sacrifice which no father 
has a right to claim?” 

“This must be so no longer!” said Edward, with quivering lip. ‘To- 
morrow I will go to your father, and plead our cause with him for the 
last time. If he will not hear me, I will no longer shut you from his 
heart. I will ask him to take you back to his own confidence and love, 
since he cannot trust you in mine, —to crush you in this cruel way no 
longer,—and I will go hence. If it comes to this, seem to forget me ; 
smile and be light-hearted, as in days when we had never met. I will 
not take back our vows; heaven has recorded them ; no hand can blot 
them out. Years hence, ciscumstances may change, and barriers be 
removed from between us. We may not meet again for years. God 
——,” but his voice gréw husky, and he paused. 

They sank upon their knees. From sad, devoted hearts, two silent 
prayers went up through the dark still night, known only to Him who 
heareth the wailing of his children, and pitieth them. Ere they rose, 
the moon, which had hitherto lighted their meeting, sank beneath a 
pile of storm-clouds just rising above the horizon. 

“Tt grows darker, Edward, and there is a storm coming up yonder. 
How dismally the wind moans, I wish the moon had stayed up a little 
longer.” 

“Farewell !” comes brokenly from the lips; and the parting kiss goes 
thrilling, like a living thing, down to the heart ; its portals open, and 
the soul receives this little child of sorrow, and leads it to the inner- 
most shrine of memory,—there to live as a ministering spirit, till they 
meet again. Turning, he wended his way homewards, not to sleep, but 
to think of the morrow, and of his fate. 

Let us follow Alice. With trembling step, she proceeds, ever and 
anon stopping to listen—now startled by the rustling leaf, or sighing 
wind. She has almost reached the old mansion. In a few moments 
she will be safe back again. 

“Hist ! Who goes there ?” bursts in a loud, rough voice upon her 
ear. It is the gardener on his rounds ; he has caught the sound of her 
light foot-fall, and there he stands between Ker and the house, the out- 
line of his brawny form just visible in the darkness. 

“Perhaps he does not see me, and will pass on, if I am silent,” 
thought poor, trembling Alice, as she leaned upon a tree for support. 
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“Who goes there? on your gui, I eny,” again shouted the gardener. 
The thoughts of the anger of her father, now that she was discov- 

ered—the wild fear and excitement of the scene—made her almost un- 

conscious, and choked her utterance. She said nothing. 

There was a flash—a sharp report—a piercing shriek; and Alice fell 
wounded to the ground. The shrill feminine cry revealed to the gar- 
dener his mistake. He sprang forward, and raising her from the 
ground, in faltering tones inquired, ‘“‘ Who are you? speak !” 

“God bless him!” she murmered ; and the last gush of life blood 
welled forth upon the sod ; and the spirit went up through the dark 
gathering storm, to Him who loveth His children, and taketh them 
out of sorrow into His own bosom. 








“VANITY OF VANITIES, ALL IS VANITY.” 


BY G. 


F ow on, O bitter tears, though unavailing, 

Ye cannot wash this sorrow from my soul :4 

Flow on, while grief my aching heart assailing, 

O’er my crush'd spirit holds its wild control; 

Let years in time’s unceasing cycle roll, 

Nor tears, nor time, for me a joy can win, 

While conscience tells me what I miauT NAVE BEEN. 


Bright was the prospect of life’s opening day, 

Sweet were the flowers which bloomed on every side, 
The tangled thorns that would my progress stay, 
But spur’d me onward in the gallant ride 

To fortune and to fame, by paths untried. 

Ah me, it is a fearful thing I ween 

To ever think on what WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 


The plastic world gave way before my stroke, 
Amazed it saw success where others failed ; 
Success to error is a golden cloak, 

And I, enveloped thus, completely mailed, 

My sins to all save God and conscience velled. 
Alas, no golden mail ean conscience screen 

From the remorseful doubt I miGuT NAVE BEEN. 


And passion, with its fleeting, wild Sgn 

Its buried radiance shed upon my w 

The treacherous wine cup veiled the eats flight 
Of wasted hours, and of the souls decay. 

O joys too false, too fierce to last alway, 

No solace can I from your memory glean, 

For bitter thoughts of what I miguTr HAVE BEEN, 


Ambition’s torturous paths I fearless trod, 

Nor heeded yawning gulfs on every side, 

I trusted in myself. and not in God, 

My weakness clothed in panoply of pride, 

Did all things save its wretched self deride. 

O fatal pride! O everlasting sin! 

Why wilt thou whisper what [ MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


But Gold, and Love, and Fame have not suffie’d 
To fill the aching void within my breast, 

The brightest things of earth which once I prized, 
With heavy weight upon my spirit rest ; 

I cannot with their tinsel’d joys be blest. 

They but remind me with their glittering sheen 
Of what I should, of what I Micut nave BEEN. 
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THE WRECK. 


By G. M. A. 
MORNING on ocean shone,— 
With eyes of light and love, 
The mermaid saw, from her pearly throne, 
The depths of the world above ; — 
A thousand barques high o’er her glide, 
Like birds on the gentle breeze; 
While the mariner’s song floats down through the tide, 
To her home in the crystal seas. 


Under the shade of a coral tree, 
She’s weaving a garland fair, 
Of gems, as brilliant as gems can be, 
To bind in her flowing hair ; 
And her song the while is echoed around, 
Through grottoes and sounding caves; 
The sailor lists the mysterious sound, 
As it dies on the upper waves. 


“Far, far in yon blue dome, I see 
The isles of glory bright,— 
Yet (a sea nymph whispered unto me,) 
I shall have guests to-night. 


“Oh, T'll wreath my hair with gems so gay, 
And deck my coral bower 
With woven hues of the diamond ray, 
And every ocean flower. 


“Sweet musie shall the sea-shell breathe, 
Within the glassy billows; 
And fairy hands brigkt dreams shall wreath, 
About my rocking pillows. 


“Oh, the green, green land has palaces fair, 
And rich to the artist eye; 
Yet none in splendor and beauty rare, 
With the mermaid’s home can vie. 


“Come, maiden bright, with the radiant hair, 
Come, man, in thy pride and power; 
Come silvery heads, come children fair, 
And repose in the mermaid’s bower!” 


From mountain, glen and lea, 
The glorious sun withdrew, 
And evening over land and sea 
Its starry mantle threw ; — 
Like an Indian arrow speeds a boat, 
Along on the flashing wave; 
And voices sweet on the night breeze float, 
From lips of the gay and the brave. 


On the moonlit deck have gathered there, 
A bright and a joyous band; 

Manhood, and youth, and beauty rare, 
All bound for some better land. 

The spirit of love seemed brooding o’er 
The face of the tranquil night; 

And they bade adieu to the lessening shore, 
With buoyant hearts, and light. 
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How fair on high rose the ocean’s dome, 
Above the sparkling waters; 
How sweet were the sailor’s dreams of home, 
And bright as its fairest daughters. 
Alas, for those dreams, and that lone, lone barque! 
Far over the midnight wave 
Ring shrieks so wild! Ye angels, hark! 
It has sunk to an ocean grave! 


When the sun rode up the welkin blue, 
Revealing earth and heaven, 

On the wide, wide sea no eye might view 
The barque that sailed at even. 

Far down, in the ocean’s gem-lighted hall, 
The mermaid’s guests are sleeping; 

While a fairy troupe, of sea-nymphs all, 
Fond vigils are o’er them keeping. 


Oh, sea! thou dark, mysterious sea! 
So lonely, grand and vast; 

Thou mayst swell thy conquests, and deck thy halls, 
And keep thy treasures fast. 

We yield thee the wrecks of thy countless storms, 
Thy priceless gems, and—with direst pain— 

We give thee, oh, many belovéd forms; 
But never the souls of thy slain! 


SONG OF THE FIREMEN. 
DEDICATED TO THE FIREMEN OF 8AN FRANCIBCO. 
BY James LINEN. 


Hark! hear ye the sound of the tolling bell, 
That breaks on the ear like a dismal knell? 

*T is the startling ring that aloud prociaims, 
We must onward rush to the sweeping flames. 


Cuorus.—Hurrah! for our our homes, and our gallant band, 
The flower and the pride of the golden land; 
We have hearts that feel, we have arms that save, 
And our names shall live with the free and brave! 


Smoke in black volumes may veil the blue sky, 
Wild the gale whistle, and red meteors fly ; 

The doomed pile may blaze, and rafters may fall;— 
No fiery tempest our hearts can appal. 


Cuorus.—Hurrah! for our homes, &e. 


Flames may be raging like demons of wrath,— 
Death may be lurking in dire Ruin’s path,— 
But firemen ne’er shrink from facing the foe, 
And Danger defy wherever we go. 
Cuorvus,—Hurrah! for our homes, &c. 


Bold and undaunted, with hearts beating free, 
Swift as our eagles, to Duty we flee ;— 

While others toil on for gold or for fame, 

Let Honor preserve unblemished our name. 


Cuorvus.—Hurrah! for our homes, &e. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


LETTER TWENTY-SECOND, 
RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From our Loa Canin, Indian Bar, Oct, 27, 1852. 


In my last epistle, my dear M., I left myself safely ensconced at 
Greenwood’s Rancho, in about as uncomfortable a position as a person 
could well be, where board was fourteen dollars a week. Now you 
must not think that the proprietors were at all to blame for our miser- 
able condition. They were, I assure you, very gentlemanly and intel- 
ligent men ; and I owe them a thousand thanks, for the many acts of 
kindness, and the friendly efforts which they made to amuse and inter- 
est me while I was in their house. They said from the first that they 
were utterly unprepared to receive ladies, and it was only after some 
persuasion, and as a favor to me, that they consented to let me come. 
They intend soon to build a handsome house ; for it is thought that 
this valley will be a favorite summer resort for people from the cities 
below. 

The American Valley is one of the most beautiful in all California. 
It is seven miles long and three or four wide, with the Feather River 
wending its quiet way through it, unmolested by flumes, and undis- 
turbed by wing dams. It is a superb farming country, everything 
growing in the greatest luxuriance. I saw turnips there which meas- 
ured larger round than my waist, and all other vegetables in the same 
proportion. 'There are beautiful rides in every direction; though I was 
too unwell during my stay there to explore them as I wished. There 
is one draw-back upon the beauty of these valleys, and it is one pecu- 
liar to all the,scenery in this part of California—and that is, the mon- 
otonous tone of the foliage, nearly all the trees being firs. One misses 
that infinite variety of waving forms, and those endless shades of ver- 
dure, which make New England forest scenery so exquisitely lovely. 
And then that gorgeous autumnal phenomenon, witnessed, I believe, 
nowhere but in the Northern States of the Union, one never sees here. 
How often, in my far-away Yankee home, have I laid me down at eve, 
with the whole earth looking so freshly green, to rise in the morning 
and behold the wilderness blossoming, not only like the rose, but like 
all other flowers beside, and glittering as if a shower of butterflies had 
fallen upon it during the silent watches of the night. I have a vague 
idea that I “hooked” that butterfly comparison from somebody. If 
so, I beg the injured person’s pardon, and he or she may have a hun- 
dred of mine to pay for it. 

It was at Greenwood’s Rancho, that the famous quartz hoax origi- 
nated last winter, which so completely gulled our good miners on the 
river. I visited the spot, which bas been excavated to some extent. 
The stone is very beautiful, being lined and streaked and splashed with 
crimson, purple, green, orange, and black. There was one large white 
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block, veined with stripes of a magnificent blood-red color, and partly 
covered with a dark mass, which was the handsomest thing of the kind 
I ever saw. Some of the crystalizations were wonderfully perfect. I 
had a piece of the bed rock given me, completely covered with natural 
prisms, varying in size from an inch down to those not larger than the 
head of a pin. 

Much of the immigration from across the plains, on its way to the 
cities below, stops here for awhile to recruit. I always had a strange 
fancy for that Nomadic way of coming to California. To lie down 
under starry skies, hundreds of miles from any human habitation, and 
to rise up on dewy mornings, to pursue our way though a strange 
country, so wildly beautiful, seeing each day something new and won- 
derful, seemed to me truly enchanting. But cruel reality strips every- 
thing of its rose tints. ‘The poor women arrive, looking as haggard as 
so many Endorean witches ; burnt to the color of a hazel-nut, with 
their hair cut short, and its gloss entirely destroyed by the alkali, whole 
plains of which they are compelled to cross on the way. You will 
hardly find a family that has not left some beloved one buried upon the 
plains. And they are fearful funerals, those. A person dies, and they 
stop just long enough to dig his grave and lay him in it, as decently as 
circumstances will permit, and the long train hurries onward, leaving 
its healthy companion of yesterday, perhaps, in this boundless city of 
the dead. On this hazardous journey, they dare not linger. 

I was acquainted with a young widow of twenty, whose husband 
died of cholera when they were but five weeks on their journey. He 
was a Judge in one of the Western States, and a man of some emi- 
nence in his profession. She is a pretty little creature, and all the as- 
pirants to matrimony are candidates for her hand. 

One day a party of immigrant women came into my room, which was 
also the parlor of the establishment. Some observation was made, 
which led me to enquire of one of them if her husband was with her. 

“She hain’t got no husband,” fairly chuckled one of her companions ; 
“She came with me, and her feller died of cholera on the plains !” 

At this startling and brutal announcement, the poor girl herself 
gave a hysteric giggle, which I at first thought proceeded from heart- 
lessness ; but I was told afterwards, by the person under whose imme- 
diate protection she came out, and who was a sister of her betrothed, 
that the tender woman’s heart received such a fearful shock at the 
sudden death of her lover, that for several weeks her life was des- 
paired of. 

I spent a great deal of time calling at the different encampments ; 
for nothing enchanted me half so much as to hear about this strange 
exodus from the States. I never weary of listening to stories of ad- 
ventures on the plains, and some of the family histories are deeply in- 
teresting. 

T was acquainted with four women, all sisters or sisters-in-law, who 
had among them thirty-six children, the entire number of which had 
arrived thus far in perfect health. They could of themselves form 
quite a respectable village. 

The immigration this year, contained many intelligent and truly ele- 
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gant persons, who, having caught the fashionable epidemic, had left 
luxurious homes in the States, to come to California. Among others, 
there was a young gentleman of nineteen, the son of a United States 
Senator, who having just graduated, felt adventurous, and determined 
to cross the plains. Like the rest, he arrived in a somewhat dilapida- 
ted condition, with elbows out, and a hat the very counterpart of Sam 
Weller’s “ gossamer ventilation,” which, if you remember, ‘ though not 
a very hansome ’un to look at, was an astonishin’ good ’un to wear !” 
I must confess that he became ragged clothes the best of any one I 
ever saw, and made me think of the picturesque beggar boys, in Mu- 
rillo’s paintings of Spanish life. 

Then there was a person, who used to sing in public with Ossian 
Dodge. He had a voice of remarkable purity and sweetness, which he 
was kind enough to permit us to hear now and them. I hardly know 
of what nation he claimed to be. His father was an Englishman, his 
mother an Italian; he was born in Poland, and had lived nearly all his 
life in the United States. He was not the only musical genius that we 
had among us. There was a little girl at one of the tents, who had 
taught herself to play on the accordeon on the way out. She was 
really quite a prodigy, singing very sweetly, and accompanying herself 
with much skill upon the instrument. 

There was another child, whom I used to go to look at, as I would 
go to examine a picture. She had, without exception, the most beau- 
tiful face I ever saw. Even the alkali had not been able to mar the 
golden glory of the curls which clustered around that splendid little 
head. She had soft brown eyes, which shone from beneath their silken 
lashes, like ‘a tremulous evening star;” a mouth which made you think 
of a string of pearls threaded on scarlet ; and a complexion of the 
waxen purity of the japonica, with the exception of a band of brownest 
freckles, which, extending from the tip of each cheek straight across 
the prettiest possible nose, added, I used to fancy, a new beauty to 
her enchanting face. She was very fond of me, and used to bring me 
wild cherries which her brothers had gathered for her. Many a morn- 
ing I have raised my eyes from my book, startled by that vision of 
infant loveliness —for her step had the still grace of a snow-flake — 
standing in beautiful silence by my side. 

But the most interesting of all my pets was a widow, whom we used 
to call the “long woman.” When but a few weeks on the journey, 
she had buried her husband, who died of cholera after about six hours 
illness. She had come on; for what else could she do? No one was 
willing to guide her back to her old home in the States ; and when I 
knew her, she was living under a large tree a few rods from the rancho, 
and sleeping at night, with all her. family, in her one covered wagon. 
God only knows where they all stowed themselves away, for she was 
amodern Mrs. Rogers, with “nine small children and one at the breast ;” 
indeed, of this catechismical number, the oldest was but fifteen years 
of age, and the youngest a nursing babe of six months. She had 
eight sons and one daughter. Just fancy how dreadful ; only one girl 
to all that boy! People used to wonder what took me so often to 
her encampment, and at the interest with which I listened to what 
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they called her “stupid talk.” Certainly, there was nothing poetical 
about the woman. Leigh Hunt’s friend could not have elevated her 
common-place into the sublime. She was immensely tall, and had a 
hard, weather-beaten face, surmounted by a dreadful horn comb and 
a heavy twist of hay-colored hair, which, before it was cut and its gloss 
all destroyed by the alkali, must, from its luxuriance, have been very 
handsome. But what interested me so much in her, was the dogged 
and determined way in which she had set that stern, wrinkled face of 
her’s against poverty. She owned nothing in the world but her team, 
and yet she planned all sorts of successful ways, to get food for her 
small, or rather large family. She used to wash shirts, and iron them 
on a chair—in the open air, of course ; and you can fancy with what 
success. But the gentlemen were too generous to be critical, and as 
they paid her three or four times as much as she asked, she accumu- 
lated quite a handsome sum in a few days. She made me think of a 
long-legged, very thin hen, scratching for dear life, to feed her never-to- 
be-satisfied brood. Poor woman! she told me that she was compelled to 
allowance her young ones, and that she seldom gave them as much as 
they could eat, at any one meal. She was worse off than the 

“old woman who lived in a shoe, 

And had so many children she didn’t know what to do; 


To some she gave butter, and some she gave bread, 
And to some she gave whippings, and sent them to bed.” 





Now my old woman had no butter and very little bread ; and she was 
so naturally economical, that even whippings were sparingly adminis- 
tered. But after all their privations, they were — with the exception 
of the eldest hope —as healthy looking a set of ragged little wretches 
as ever I saw. The aforesaid “hope” was the longest, the leanest, and 
the bob-sidedest specimen of a Yankee that it is possible to imagine. 
He wore a white face, whiter eyes, and whitest hair; and walked 
about, looking as if existence was the merest burden, and he wished 
somebody would have the goodness to take it off his hands. He seem- 
ed always to be in the act of yoking up a pair of oxen, and ringing 
every change of which the English alphabet is capable, upon the one 
single Yankee execration, “darnation!” which he scattered, in all its 
comical varieties, upon the tow head of his young brother, a piece of 
chubby giggle, who was forever trying to hold up a dreadful yoke, 
which would n’t “stay put,” in spite of all the efforts of those fat, dirty 
little hands of his. The “long woman,” mother like, excused him by 
saying that he had been sick ; though once when the “darned fools” 
flew thicker than usual, she gently observed that “he had forgotten 
that he was a child himself once.” He certainly retained no trace of 
having enjoyed that delightful state of existence ; and though one 
would not be so rude as to call him an “old boy,” yet being always 
clad in a middle-aged habit, an elderly coat and adult pantaloons, one 
would as little fancy him a young man. Perhaps the fact of his wear- 
ing his father’s wardrobe, in all its unaltered amplitude, might help to 
confuse one’s ideas on the subject. 

There was another dear old lady, to whom I took the largest kind 
of a liking, she was so exquisitely neat. Although she too had no 
floor, her babe always had on a clean white dress and face to match. 
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She was about four feet high, and had a perfect passion for wearing 
those frightful frontpieces of false hair, with which the young women 
of L. were once in the habit of covering their abundant tresses. She 
used to send me little pots of fresh butter,—the first that I had tasted 
since I left the States,—beautifully stamped, and looking like ingots 
of virgin gold. I, of course, made a dead set at the frontpiece; though 
I do believe, that to this distorted taste, and its accompanying horror 
of a cap, she owed the preservation of her own beautiful hair. To 
please me she laid it aside; but I am convinced that it was restored to 
its proud eminence as soon as I left the valley, for she evidently had a 
“sneaking kindness” for it that nothing could destroy. I have some- 
times thought that she wore it from religious principle, thinking it her 
duty to look as old as possible, for she appeared fifteen years younger 
when she took it off. She told me that in crossing the plains, she used 
to stop on Saturdays, and taking everything out of the wagons, wash 
them in strong lye ; to which precaution she attributed the perfect 
health which they all enjoyed (the famdly, not the wagons) during the 
whole journey. ; 

There is one thing for which the immigrants deserve high praise, and 
that is, for having adopted the Bloomer dress, (frightful as it is on all 
other occasions) in crossing the plains. For such an excursion it is 
just the thing. 

I ought to say a word about the dances which we used to have in 
the bar room, a place so low that a very tall man could not have stood 
upright in it. One side was fitted up as a store, and another side with 
bunks for lodgers. These bunks were elegantly draperied with red 
calico, through which we caught dim glimpses of blue blankets, If 
they could only have had sheets, they would have fairly been enveloped 
in the American colors. By the way, I wonder if there is anything 
national in this eternal passion for blue blankets and red calico? On 
ball nights the bar was closed, and everything was very quiet and re- 
spectable. To be sure, there was some danger of being swept away in 
a flood of tobacco juice ; but luckily the floor was uneven, and it lay 
around in puddles, whifi with care one could avoid, merely running 
the minor risk of falling prostrate upon the wet boards, in the midst of 
a galopade, 

Of course the company was made up principally of the immigrants, 
Such dancing, such dressing, and such conversation surely was never 
heard or seen before. The gentlemen, generally, were compelled to 
have a regular fight with their fair partners, before they could drag 
them on to the floor. I am happy to say, that almost always the 
stronger vessel won the day, or rather night, except in the case of cer- 
tain timid youths, who after one or two attacks, gave up the battle in 
despair. 

I thought that I had had some experience in bad grammar, since I 
came to California, but the good people were the first that I had ever 
heard use right royal we, instead of us. Do not imagine that all, or 
even the larger part of the company, were of this description, There 
were many intelligent and well-bred women, whose acquaintance I made 
with extreme pleasure. 

After reading the discription of the inconveniences and discomforts 
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which we suffered in the American Valley,—and I can assure you that 
I have not at all exaggerated them,—you may imagine my joy when 
two of our friends arrived from Indian Bar, for the purpose of accom- 
panying us home. We took two days for our return, and thus I was 
not at all fatigued. The weather was beautiful, our friends amusing, 
and F. well and happy. We stopped at night at a rancho, where they 
had a tame frog. You cannot think how comically it looked, hopping 
about the bar, quite as much at home as a tame squirrel would have 
been. I had a bed made up for me at this place, on one end of a long 
dining table. It was very comfortable, with the trifling drawback that 
I had to rise earlier than I wished, in order that what had been a bed 
at night, might become a table by day. 

We stopped at the top of the hill, and set fire to some fir trees. Oh, 
how splendidly they looked, with the flames leaping and curling amid the 
dark green foliage, like a golden snake, fiercely beautiful. The shriek 
which the fire gave as it sprang upon its verdant prey, made me think 
of the hiss of some furious reptile, about to wrap in its burning folds 
its helpless victim. 

With what perfect delight did I re-enter my beloved log cabin. One 
of our good neighbors had swept and put it in order before my arrival, 
and everything was clean and neat as possible. How gratefully to my 
fect felt the thick warm carpet; how perfect appeared the floor, which 
I had once reviled (I begged its pardon on the spot) because it was 
not exactly even; how cosy the old faded calico couch; how thorough- 
ly comfortable the four chairs, (two of them had been thoroughly re- 
bottomed with brown sail cloth, tastefully put on with a border of car- 
pet tacks) ; how truly elegant the closet-case toilet table, with the 
doll’s looking glass hanging above, which shewed my face — the first 
time that I had seen it since I left home—some six shades darker than 
usual ; how convenient the trunk which did duty as a wash-stand, with 
its vegetable dish instead of a bow], (at the rancho I had a pint tin pan, 
when it was not in use in the kitchen); but above and beyond all, how 
superbly luxurious the magnificent bedstead, with its splendid hair mat- 
tress, its clean wide linen sheets, its nice squafe pillows, and its large 
generous blankets and quilts. And then the cosy little supper, arrayed 
on a table-cloth; and the long, delightful evening afterwards, by a fra- 
grant fire of beach and pine, when we talked over our past sufferings ! 
Oh, it was delicious as a dream, and almost made amends for the three 
dreadful weeks of pleasuring in the American Valley. 





TO THE MERRIMACK. ce 


Along thy banks, wild Merrimack, 
In summer evening oft I strayed, 
Or floated down thy darkened track, 
As twilight deepened into shade. 
My heart has changed; but still I know 
Thy waters sparkle on their way, 
And murmer music in their flow, 
Which charmed my heart in earlier day. 


Bright stars that beamed with silver light, 
Found answering stars in river skies; 

And thus my soul, on that still night, 
Was mirrored in soft dreamy eyes. 


When morning shed its first pale beam, 
The star-gleams faded from the river; 

Two hearts were parted on life's stream, 
No more to wake reflections ever. 


Swift gliding stream! upon thy tide, As ripples of the dashing oar 





One evening, swept a light canoe; 
Two friends were seated side by side, 
‘ 
Whose hearts were one, tho’ they were two. 





Swept mirrored worlds from placid stream, 
So faded —and forevermore — 
The evening star of love's bright dream, 
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THE AMERICAN PIONEERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY J. W. 


Tue first Americans that arrived in California, over-land, were 
under the command of Jedediah 8. Smith, of New York. Mr. Smith 
accompanied the first trapping and trading expedition, sent from St. 
Louis to the head waters of the Missouri, by Gen. Ashley. The abil- 
ity and energy displayed by him, as a leader of parties engaged in 
trapping beaver, were considered of so much importance by Gen. Ash- 
ley, that he soon proposed to admit him as a partner in the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company. The proposal was accepted, and the affairs 
of the concern were subsequently conducted by the firm of Ashley and 
Smith, until 1828, when Mr. Win. L. Sublette, and Mr. Jackson, who 
had been engaged in the same business in the mountains, associated 
themselves with Mr. Smith, and bought out Gen. Ashley. They con- 
tinued the business, under the name of the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany, until the summer of 1830, when they retired from the mountains, 
disposing of their property and interest in the enterprise to Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick, Bridger, Solomon Sublette, and Trapp. Mr. Wm. L. 
Sublette subsequently re-engaged in the business. 

In the spring of 1826, Mr. Smith, at the head of a party of about 
twenty-five men, left the winter quarters of the company to make a 
spring and fall hunt. Traveling westerly, he struck the sources of 
Green river, which he followed down to its junction with Grand river, 
where the two form the Colorado. He there left the river, and trav- 
eling westerly, approached the Sierra Nevada of California ; when, 
traveling westwardly, in search of a favorable point to continue his 
exploration towards the ocean, he crossed the mountains, and descend- 
ed into the great valley of California, near its south-eastern extremity. 
Thus being not only the first American, but the first person, who, from 
the east or north, had entered the magnificent valley of the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento, or who had ever seen or explored any of the 
rivers falling into the bay of San Francisco. 

The following winter and spring he prosecuted with success, the 
catching of beaver, on the streams flowing into the lakes of the Tu- 
lares, on the San Joaquin and tributaries, as also on some of the lower 
branches of the Sacramento. At the commencement of summer, the 
spring hunt having closed, he essayed to return, by following up the 
American river ; but the height of the mountains, and other obstacles 
which he encountered, induced him to leave the party in the valley, 
during the summer. He accordingly returned ; and having arranged 
their summer quarters on that river, near the present town of Brighton, 
prepared to make the journey, accompanied by a few well-tried and 
hardy hunters, to the summer rendezvous of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Selecting 
favorite and trusty horses and mules, Mr. Smith, with three compan- 
ions, leffcamp to undertake one of the most arduous and dangerous 
journeys ever attempted. Ascending the Sierra Nevada, he crossed it 
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at a point of elevation so great, that on the night of the 27th of June, 
most of his mules died from intense cold. He descended the eastern 
slope of the mountains, and entered upon the thirsty and sterile plains 
that were spread out before him in all their primitive nakedness ; but 
his horses were unable to accomplish the journey. 

Next to the Bedouin of the great African desert, if not equally with 
him, the trapper of the wilds of the American continent, worships the 
noble horse ; which not only proudly carries his owner up to the huge 
bison, when hunger presses the hunter, and swiftly flees from the over- 
powering horde of savages who seek his life ; but, while the solitary, 
benighted and fatigued hunter snatches a few shreds of repose, stands 
the trusty sentinel, with ears erect and penetrating eye, to catch the 
first movement of every object within its view, or with distended nos- 
tril to inhale the odor of the red man with which the passing breeze 
is impregnated, and arouse his affectionate master. What, then, were 
the feelings of these men, as they saw their favorite steeds, which had 
long been their companions, and were selected for their noble bearing, 
reeling and faltering on those inhospitable plains. Still worse, when 
they were compelled to sever the brittle thread of life, and dissolve all 
those attachments and vivid hopes of future companionship and useful- 
ness, by the use of the rifle, which at other times, with unerring aim, 
would have sent death to the man who should attempt to deprive them 
of their beloved animals, 

They hastily cut from the lifeless bodies a few pieces of flesh, as the 
only means of sustaining their own existence ; and in this manner they 
supported life until they passed the Desert and arrived on foot at the 
rendezvous, 

A party was immediately organized, and with such supplies as were 
required for the company left in California, Mr. Smith hastened his 
departure. Traveling south, to avoid in some degree the snow and 
cold of winter, he descended and crossed Grand river of the Colorado, 
and continuing south-westerly, he approached the Colorado river from 
the east, near the camp of the Mohave Indians. In the attempt to 
transport his party, by means of rafts, over this river, in which he was 
aided by the Mohaves, who professed great friendship and hospitality, 
he was suddenly surprised by the treacherous Indians, who, upon a 
pre-concerted signal, simultaneously attacked the men who were on 
each bank of the river, and upon a raft then crossing, massacred the 
party, with the exception of two men and Mr. Smith, who escaped and 
after great suffering arrived at the Mission of San Gabriel, in Cali- 
fornia. They were immediately arrested by the military officer at that 
place, because they had no passports. ‘This functionary forwarded an 
account of the arrival and detention of the foreigners to the comman- 
dant of San Diego, who transmitted the same to Gen. Echandia, then 
governor and commander-in-chief of California, 

After a harrassing delay, Mr. Smith was permitted to proceed to 
Monterey and appear before the governor. Through the influence and 
pecuniary assistance of Capt. John Cooper, an American, then resident 
of Monterey, he was liberated, and having procured such swpplies as 
could be obtained in that place, partially on account of beaver fur to 
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be sent from the summer quarters on the Sacramento river, and partly 
on credit, he hired a few men and proceeded to the camp of the party, 
which he had previously left in the Sacramento valley. After 
forwarding the fur to Monterey he traveled up the Sacramento, 
making a most successful hunt upon this river and its tributaries 
within the valley. Ascending the western sources of the Sacramento, 
he passed Shasta mountain, when he turned westerly and arrived on 
the coast, which he followed south to the Umpqua river. While Mr. 
Smith and two men were in a canoe, with two or three Indians, 
engaged in examining the river to find a crossing, his camp was unex- 
pectedly surprised by the Indians, who had shown the most friendly 
disposition, and the entire party, with the exception of one man, were 
murdered. Mr. Smith and the men with him in the canoe, after 
wandering many days in the mountains, where they were obliged to 
secrete themselves by day and travel by night, to avoid the Indians, 
who were scouring the country in pursuit, succeeded in escaping from 
their vicinity, and arrived at Fort Vancouver, a port of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, on the Columbia river. The man who escaped from 
the camp at the massacre of the party, was badly wounded, and 
without arms either to defend himself or procure food, succeeded in 
sustaining life and making his way through many vicissitudes, for a 
period of thirty-eight days, when he reached Fort Vancouver. On 
his arrival there Mr. Smith contracted with the superintendent to sell 
him the large quantity of fur which had fallen into the hands of the 
Indians on the Umpqua, provided he would assist in recovering it, and 
to furnish a guide to lead a trapping party into the Sacramento valley. 
A company was fitted out under the command of Captain McLeod, 
which proceeded to the scene of disaster, and after recovering the fur, 
with which Mr. Smith returned to the fort, continued south, under the 
guidance of one of Smith’s men, to the Sacramento valley, where a 
most valuable hunt was made. <A large number of horses from Cali- 
fornia, was also obtained, with which the party attempted to return, 
late in the fall of 1829. In crossing the mountain they were overtaken 
by a violent snow storm, in which thy lost all their horses. From the 
hasty and unsuitable manner in which they attempted to secrete their 
valuable stock of fur from the observation and discovery of the 
Indians or other parties of trappers, it was found in a ruined state by 
a party sent to convey it to the fort in the following spring ; and 
McLeod was discharged from the service of the company, for his 
imprudence in attempting to cross the mountains so late in the fall. 
Another party was fitted out from Fort Vancouver, by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, under Capt. Ogden, of New York, who for some time 
had been in the employ of the company, with which Mr. Smith left the 
fort on his final departure from the Pacific shore, for the rendezvous of 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. This company traveled up Lewis 
river, in the direction of the South Pass, when, Mr. Smith pursuing 
his journey with a few men, Capt. Ogden turned south, and traveling 
along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, entered the valley of the 
Tulares, on the trail which Smith had made in 1826. McLeod having 
left the valley before he was encountered by Ogden, who spent the 
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winter of 1828-9, and the following summer, returned to the Colum- 
bia river with a valuable hunt. 

One of the survivors of the massacre of Smith’s party on the Rio 
Colorado, remained in California. He was a blacksmith by trade and 
obtained employment at the Missions of San Gabriel and San Luis 
Rey. His name was Gilbraith, and while in the mountains previous 
to his advent to California, was recognised as the most fearless of that 
brave class of men with whom he was associated. His stature was 
commanding ; and the Indians were awed by his athletic and powerful 
frame, while the display of his Herculean strength excited the surprise 
of all. Many were the incidents that occurred in California during his 
residence, of which he was the principal actor. On one occasion, while 
employed at the Mission of San Luis Rey, he became riotous while 
under the exciting influence of agwadiente, and was warned that unless 
he conducted himself with greater propriety it would be necessary to 
confine him in the guard house. This served to exasperate instead of 
to quiet his unruly passions. A corporal with two men were ordered 
to arrest Gilbraith. On their arrival at the shop, they found the 
follower of Vulcan absorbed in anathemas, which he was pouring forth 
in rapid succession against the Reverend Father, soldiers and neophites. 
Having delivered himself, he inquired what they wanted. On the 
corporal’s replying, that he had been sent to conduct him to the guard 
house, Gilbraith seized a sledge, and swaying it above his head rushed 
upon the soldiers, who, intimidated at the gigantic size of the black- 
smith, whose broad and deep chest was swelling with infuriated passion, 
horror stricken fled in dismay. With uplifted hammer he pursued 
them across the court of the Mission and to the guard house, in front 
of the Mission, where the affrighted corporal and soldiers arrived 
among their comrads, closely followed by the terrific mountaineer ; 
who, alike fearless of Spanish soldeirs as he had ever been of Indians, 
drove the trembling forces, a sergeant and twelve men, to their quar- 
ters, where they were imprisoned. He then hastily loaded with grape 
shot a fine piece of artillery, which stood in front of the quarters, and 
directing its mouth towards the Mission, he gathered up the arms which 
the soldiers in the confusion had abandoned, and prepared to act as 
exigencies might require. The Pricst, seeing the course events were 
taking, sent a messenger to open communications with the victor, who, 
from the sudden burst of passion and violent exercise, had dispelled 
the effects of the brandy, and with its removal his passion had subsided. 


[We have been waiting several months for the concluding article. Will our 
respected contributor furnish us with it at an early day ?—Kp. PIONEER. ] 


“DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.” 


BY A SCHOOLBOY. 


One evening, as I strolled about, So come along,—if I’m not wrong, 
I met a ragged little lout; You're just the one I wished to find.” 
Who, with his thumb upon his snout, 
Asked, “Does your mother know youre out?” “Indeed!” said he, ‘*I think that she 
Should be content with one;, 
“Oh yes,” said I; “she sent to buy, Since all must see, she has in thee 
A monkey of the ring-tail kind; A monkey for a son!” 
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THE HOMELY MAN. 


BY OLIVER OUTCAST. 


Disquisitions on the vanity of personal beauty have been the favorite 
themes of well-favored essayists, from the time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. Writers possessed of vast worldly 
estates in like manner have made the vanity of worldly riches their 
favorite topic. They are all impelled to do it by the same cause—self 
conceit. Those people who are proud of their well-formed limbs and 
handsome faces will not admit it, but they insist that beauty is vain, for 
by so doing they advertise their own modesty. They as much as say, 
you see my handsome form and pleasant features, but they are all 
nothing—TI make no merit of them—whatever of esteem I hold is for 
other qualities than these. They will not be displeased if you praise 
their pretty faces or comely and graceful figures, but they will insist 
they are of small account and valued less by them than the mental 
riches which they at the same time intimate that they possess. By 
detracting from the power of beauty to secure the good opinion of the 
world, they make it appear that they are indebted to their mental gifts 
for the consideration which they receive. 

In like manner, we find that those who have most delighted to 
philosophize on the vanity of riches have been those who literally 
rolled in wealth. King Solomon was one of the earliest to discover 
that ‘all was vanity,” and there is no reason to suppose he ever 
suffered for the necessaries of life. Seneca was voluminous in praise of 
poverty, and yet his wealth was enormous, and his income, as history 
has it, seems almost fabulous. I have seen a great many men in my 
day who were loud in their praises of poverty and the humbler walks 
of life, but I have always found them to be men of large wealth, and 
ever greedy and anxious for more. When such people see others do 
them homage they dislike to think that it is their property that is 
honored and not themselves, and therefore they flatter themselves by 
believing that it is their personal worth that commands the public 
esteem, and by saying that wealth is vain, a burden and incumbrance. 

Men like to feel that they are honored for their mental and moral 
qualities, and by so far as they can underrate and divest themselves of 
extraneous influences that excite the respect and deference of others, 
by so much do they increase their own self-estimation. They thus 
make it appear that the homage which they receive is for their merits, 
and so you will find the handsome ian oft saying, “‘ Handsome is that 
handsome does,” and the rich man you will hear exclaiming, ‘‘ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

I speak of this matter because I have a right to speak of it. Iam 
known among my acquaintances as a homely man myself and my 
observations on the subject are those of an independent spectator. I 
am not, as I believe, right down ugly, and yet so plain withal that I 
am quite willing to be unseen when moving about in the world, unless 
indeed I have some purpose to serve by showing myself. In fact I am 
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rather proud than otherwise of my homeliness. I do not know that 
ever man was proud before of a homely face, a lisping, inflexible voice 
and an unmartial, shambling gait; but so it is with me. It is not 
pride, however, that I feel so much as it is self-satisfaction. Whatever 
I may enjoy of the good opinion of others I know that it is for no 
meritricious or extraneous advantages that I possess. If people respect 
me I know it is myself they respect—either my virtues or my talents— 
whereas my handsome, wealthy neighbor, whose virtues and talents 
excel my own, has no such assurance. He may receive much higher 
homage than I do, and yet he may well doubt whether it would not all 
be withheld were the small pox to blotch his face and the fire to 
consume his property. But with me there are no such doubts. Friends 
love me for myself and not for the good I can do them, and strangers 
respect me for myself, and not because I have a handsome person and 
address ; and though I admit that those who either love or respect 
me are marvelously few, yet I know that whatever love or respect is 
felt for me is the genuine metal—it hath no bogus ring in it. 

When, long years ago, the pretty Charlotte fell in love with 
me, I believe I was the proudest man in the world. She was sought 
by many who were both handsome and rich, and when I reflected how 
she turned from them to me I imagined myself to be a sort of second 
Othello—save the dinginess and the daring—and that she, like Des- 
demona, loved for higher qualities than beauty or wealth, and I laughed 
with self-satisfaction at my own plain face. But she died, and 








To my story. It is a strange tale I have to tell. Many will prob- 
ably doubt its truth, for it hath a touch of the marvelous about it. I 
have frequently detailed the circumstances to my private friends, who 
never doubted that they occurred, and I will now, six years afterwards, 
write them out as accurately as possible after such a lapse of time. 
The parties who were concerned in the narration are all dead, the last 
of whom, the hero of the story, the veritable homely man, having died 
in Constantinople about seven or eight months ago. 

He was indeed a homely man; homely beyond description, Nota 
sickly, diseased homeliness, but a real, honest, wholesome ugliness, such 
as 1 have never seen equaled. In fact he so far excelled me that I 
have since thought myself tolerably good looking. 

I was always inclined to observe countenances, and this one furnished 
an interesting subject for study. The lines in it were deeply written 
and showed a mind deeply moved and gnawing incessantly at the 
heart-strings of life. I at once became deeply interested in this 
singular individual and determined to learn his history. His look aud 
manner I cannot describe. I have no recollection of any deformity or 
marked peculiarity in his appearance ; but he had a peculiar look—a 
look that repelled advances from any and every one, There was a 
painful and melancholy aspect about him that caused every one to avoid 
his presence. I tried hard to see his eyes, but that was no easy matter, 
for besides being deeply set in his head and overshadowed by shaggy 
eyebrows, he never looked fully in a person’s face, but kept his eyes 
continually averted, especially if conscious that any one was looking 
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towards him ; aware that his appearance was not agreeabie to others, 
he took great pains to escape their observation. His forlorn and 
hopeless look at once interested me in his behalf, and I set myself at 
work to gain his confidence and history. 

It was a difficult task. We were traveling on one of those floating 
palaces of the Northern Lakes, and our journey together could not 
last more than three or four days. I must therefore improve my time 
or my labor would prove unavailing. I determined, however, on 
making the trial. I sat near him whenever I could and endeavored to 
draw him into conversation; but he would talk with nobody. I 
asked to share my wine at dinnner; he silently declined all my over- 
tures. Every offer of kindness to, or interest in him, seemed to disturb 
him, and I began to think I must give up in dispair all hope of making 
his acquaintance, when I hit upon another plan—I would become his 
debtor. As he would receive no favor I thought I would see if he 
would grant any. I was in bad health at the time and troubled with 
a severe hacking cough. My state room was badly situated for an 
invalid, and I complained of it and intentionally expressed a wish for 
a change. He eagerly offered to exchange, or share his with me. 
The latter offer was just what I wanted, and I gladly accepted it. I 
endeavored to thank him, but he quickly withdrew, as if it pained him 
to hear an expression of gratitude. 

At night I watched when he retired, so that I knew he could not be 
asleep when I entered the room. I began conversation as soon as I 
entered, talking in a loose, off-hand way, without giving him time to 
answer. I gratuitously told him my own business, who I was, whence 
I came, and whither I was going. 

“But,” at length I added, “my talk will prevent you from sleeping, 
and I will forbear.” 

“O, by no means,” said he, “continue on, ’t is very long since any 
one has talked to me in this .’ He did not finish the sentence, as 
if ashamed to make the confession. 

“ And where are you bound, my friend?” I continued. 

“T do not know,” said he. 

“ And from whence ?” 

“Neither can I answer that,” he replied with a stifled sigh. 

“You are not the wandering Jew?” I said, half in jest and half in 
earnest. 

“T am ever wandering,” said he, “but no Jew.” 

“ And why is that?” said I. 

“TY should weary you to tell you,” he replied, “and I never told any 
body yet and have thought I never should; but hark ye, if you will 
go out with me and stand on the hurricane deck of the boat, to-morrow 
night, I will tell you an incident that occurred to me not long since, on 
these very lakes, aye, on this very ‘ Keystone State.’ ” 

I promised to do so and he stopped short, and all farther attempts 
to induce him to proceed were fruitless, and I gave it up and soon fell 
asleep. The next day he appeared the same as before—disinclined to 
converse and keeping aloof from every body. 

Towards evening it appeared we should make Chicago about mid- 
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night, and I sought for my friend to hear the promised story. He was 
no where to be found. I looked in his state-rroom—he was not there. 
I searched the boat all over, but in vain. A horrible suspicion came 
over me. I walked hurriedly from one end of the boat to the other, 
and from the cabin to the deck and the deck to the cabjn again. I 
inquired if any one had seen “the homely man.” This was the only 
appellation I could give him, and one that all understood. Nobody 
had seen him, and no body wished to. It had now been several hours 
since I first began to look for him. At first I thought nothing of it, 
that he was not in sight, but by this time it had assumed an air of 
mystery, and I had worked myself into such a fever, that I was on the 
point of requesting the captain to order a search of the boat, when I 
happened to think that he had promised to tell his story on condition 
that I would go on the hurricane deck to hear it. 1 had looked there 
for him once and now determined to look again. I hastily ran thither, 
and sure enough, standing so close beside the wheel-house, that he had 
escaped my eye before ; he stood watching the Pleiades. As soon as 
he saw me he said : 

“ How are spirits known in heaven?” 

“ By their character,” I replied. 

“Thank God,” he exclaimed, ‘I am not worse than all the world if 
I do look so. If it is by appearance, and if men hold their worldly 
form, then I must have a corner separate by myself, for why-should I 
not be shunned as much there as here ?” 

“Shunned,” said I; ‘are you so shunned ?” 

“ Am I so shunned !” he replied. ‘‘ Do you ask that question? Am 
I so shunned? Have you not observed every one to shun me ?” 

I could only answer in the affirmative, and so said nothing. 

“You are the first person I have seen for years, save menials and 
servants, who has got more than a monosylable from me. Why it is 
you have made the impression you have upon me I cannot tell, but 
this is certain, I am willing to tell you anything.” 

“You are like many others in that respect,” said I, “for to my own 
sorrow have I been the receptacle of the secrets of all my friends who 
were in trouble, not only all friends, but all acquaintances.” 

“ And did they never repent it?” said he. 

“ Never,” said I, “but one, and that was from no fault of mine; 
yet it troubled me nevertheless—it troubled me sorely, and does to this 
day ; yes, and always will. But come, begin your story.” 

“The homely man” looked about to be sure that no one else was 
near, and then began : 

“Tis vain for me to attempt to recount all my sorrows and mis- 
fortunes ; I will therefore only say I am a native of New England. I 
was the oldest child, and, if neighbors speak truly, I was sadly 
neglected by my maternal parent before I knew what it was to suffer. 
I was neglected for the first five years of my life, rather than abused. 
My mother then had another son so unlike me, that I became perfectly 
odious. My father, poor man, tried to shield me, but to no purpose. 
I really believe my mother meant to get me out of existence, and I 
think my father began to fear as much, for he sent me away to a 
distant part of the State to live with an acquaintance of his. What 
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I suffered in the family of this man, it is impossible to tell. He had 
children of his own—hideous, stupid little monsters, who, nevertheless, 
from the first thought themselves privileged to override, worry and 
torment me. At school the same fortune pursued me. I was shunned 
instinctively, But this is little to the purpose and has little to do with 
my story.” 

“Go on,” I said, “as you have begun.” 

“T lived in this way ten years, never secing father nor mother, nor 
any earthly relative. I have reason to believe that my mother’s 
greatest anxiety was caused by fear that I should not die. Still, at 
the time, not knowing her will, I could not accommodate her, but lived 
on, much to her annoyance. She could never induce my father, who 
was much older than she, to make his will, cutting me off from my 
share of his property, though he was compelled, poor man, to promise 
to do so in order to pacify her. Towards the last of his days he had 
fallen into habits of intemperance, occasioned, as I believe, by domestic 
trouble. My mother led him a horrible life. But it came to an end 
one day ; for after being severely scolded, he took his horse and rode 
down to the village, and sought to drown his troubles in the bowl. He 
succeeded in drowning them beyond resurrection, for, though he came 
into town very glum and melancholy, he left it singing merrily and 
oblivious of ail sorrow. He fell from his horse and broke his neck 
before he reached home, and before he made his will. 

“T now became the heir to at least forty thousand dollars. The 
annual income has never been less than three thousand, and as soon as 
it became known what my prospects in relation to it were, 1 began to 
receive a certain consideration. But it was still instinctive in those of 
my own age to shun me. As I grew older some elderly dames, with 
marriageable daughters, tried to bear me, but the girls all took fright 
at my appearance. 

“It may well be supposed that under this state of things I became 
gloomy, sullen and morose. I had no society, and wished none. I 
was a solitary being in the midst of society. How I bore up so long 
as I did, I know not; but so I did. From my father’s death till I was 
twenty-two, I lived among those who had known me from infancy. 
They knew my name, and it was all they wished to know. <A baby, 
no one ever gave me a kiss; a child, no one ever gave me a toy ; a 
pupil, no teacher ever gave me a word of encouragement ; a youth, no 
friend ever welcomed me.” 

He stopped. He seemed overcome by his own reflections. Ina 
short time he proceeded. 

“Ts it strange I was odd, that I am odd, that I shun the world? I 
am naturally sensitive, but never having known any other treatment, I 
could not fully appreciate my misfortunes for a long time. As I grew 
older, however, I became aware of my position, and chafed under it 
till I could bear it no longer, when I determined to travel. I fixed my 
property so that I could draw, at any of the principal cities, for any 
needed sum. I will here remark, that for ten years before I left, not 
a word passed between me and my mother or brother. I never spoke 
to my brother’ and have no recollection of having done so to my 
mother. Perhaps I did, though, when very young. 
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“T set out on my travels. I twice crossed the Atlantic, once in a 
merchant ship and once in a packet. I staid several months in England 
both times, though I never crossed to the continent. I liked to stay 
in England ; their way of living exactly suited me. I could be alone 
entirely ; my money would buy me attention, and I could live as an 
independent gentleman, without being continually reminded that I was 
not to mix in society as others did. On board the ship I could get 
along very well, except at meal times; then I could not keep aloof, 
but was brought into contact with those who, I fancied, preferred my 
room to my company. When others were on deck I sat reading in the 
cabin ; when others were in the cabin I sat upon deck. I afterwards 
traveled upon the great rivers of this country, and all other principal 
routes. I could make no friends, ne acquaintances, and soon gave up 
all attempts to do so. In several instances, nay, many times, I had it 
in my power to help along those who else had been left, by paying 
their fare ; but they always thanked me with few words as possible 
and turned away. 

“About twelve months ago, I had been passing a few days at New 
Orleans, and thence I proceeded up the Mississippi in one of those 
magnificent river steamboats. About five hundred miles above New 
Orleans we took on board a gentleman with his wife and child. The 
man was about forty years of age, apparently a planter, and, as I 
afterwards learned, the richest man in Mississippi. A fine looking 
specimen of a southerner he was too, and his fine bearing was not 
unmarked by any. His wife was about twenty-five, very beautiful and 
very engaging. When in conversation she was the most brilliant and 
charming woman I ever saw; but there was an anxiety on her brow 
when she was by herself that, while it made her look even more inter- 
esting, took away from her charming vivacity of expression. She 
seemed most anxious when thinking of her child, and very seldom was 
her mind disengaged from it ; but if drawn into conversation for a few 
minutes, it would soon revert back to her darling treasure. The reason 
of her extreme solicitude I learned was this : 

“More than a year before as she was walking by herself at the dusk 
of evening, she espied an old woman by the side of the way, muttering, 
and mumbling, and performing various singular motions. She weut 
up to her and asked her what was the trouble. ‘Trouble!’ said the 
old hag, ‘trouble! ’t is you who shall see trouble. Trouble! proud 
woman, your proudest hopes shall be blasted. That pretty boy shall 
be the cause of your trouble. Look well to him, for he shall be 
snatched away and the way of his loss shall break your heart’ The 
old woman spoke this frantically and vanished. The astonished lady, 
more dead than alive, returned to her home expecting to find her child 
a corpse, but he was as well as ever. She told the old woman’s 
prophecy to her husband, and he tried to laugh at what evidently 
troubled him. The impression it made on her own mind could not Be 
removed. The belief that some dreadful calamity was to befal her 
son, possessed her, and she could not be comforted. She could not 
bear that he should be out of her sight for a moment. For anxiety 
she could hardly eat or sleep, and so much did it prey upon her mind 
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that her husband had double cause of anxiety ; both for herself and 
the child. 

“When her husband found that lapse of time had no effect in allay- 
ing her fears, he became seriously alarmed. He was naturally far from 
superstitious and would not have been at all troubled at the old crone’s 
prediction, had there been no one to remind him of it. After two or 
three months it became evident that the poor woman was wearing away 
under her overweaning anxiety, and he felt he must do something to 
divert her mind. It was with this view they had started on their 
present journey ; and this account, which I drew from one of their 
servants, served to explain the singularity of the lady’s appearance. 

“The child was a beautiful boy, from four to five years old, and pre- 
cocious in intellect. He was not long for this world ; any one could 
have read that. 

“This boy, strange as it may seem, took a fancy tome. He delighted 
to sit near me and have me talk to him, and would seize my hand and 
walk back and forth in the cabin in great glee ; and though it seemed 
to shock others, he minded it not, but, with the exception of his pa- 
rents, appeared more fond of me than any of the other passengers. 
This singular freak of his, was construed by his mother to have some 
connection with the fatal prophecy, and she tried to keep him from me. 

“T was at fault—I know I was at fault—for not keeping out of his 
way; but how could this be expected of me? This was the first per- 
son I had ever seen who had any liking for me, and should I not try to 
win his love? I did try! and I challenge any man that has the heart 
of a man, to place himself in my condition, and say he would do other- 
wise. The world had all been a desert wilderness to me; and this was 
the first spring of love I had ever met. Should I turn away? Pause, 
rigid teacher of self-sacrifice and devotion, and consider that all are not 
as you are, that you have friends in abundance, and that it can make 
little difference with you whether or no you have the good will of a 
little child ; but suppose yourself shut out from the world, would you 
not seize on the first opportunity to attach yourself to something or 
somebody ? How does the prisoner endure his solitude? Does he not 
seek every opportunity to gratify his social propensity ; and if unsuc- 
cessful, is not his reason undermined in a few years? If cut off from 
his kind, he secks the society of the lower animals ;—a dog, a cat, a 
mouse, a spider, have all supplied the place of human society ;— and 
before you condemn me, think how strong is the desire for companion- 
ship in the human mind. 

“T was at fault, I own—I claim no immunity—I ought to have re- 
sisted ; but do not condemn harshly and inconsiderately. Make my 
case your own, and I know you will be merciful.” 

He stopped, sobbed a moment, and went on: 

“This is a hard world, and I do not know what I was placed here 
for ; I am of little use, either to myself or to others. I ought not to 
repine, however, and I seldom do. Let not my heart fret against the 
Lord ; He doeth all things well.” He stopped again, but soon pro- 
ceeded. 

“T loved the child, and the child loved me ; but the mother saw me 
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as others did, and tried every way to keep him from me. I saw it ; 
she knew I saw it, and she meant I should see that my society to her 
was far from agreeable. She chid her child for going with such odious 
and vulgar people. ‘Child, are you crazy,’ she would say, ‘that you 
leave me, to go after such hideous objects?’ And I heard her say to 
her husband that she wished that horrible ‘homely man’ would leave 
the boat. ‘He isn’t homely,’ said little Cecil ; ‘he is good !’ and he 
began to cry. This was too much ; I could no longer have any doubt 
what my duty was ; in fact, I had had none for two or three days be- 
fore, and therefore I was to blame. I left the boat at the next landing 
place. The father and mother saw me, and so did little Cecil ; and 
when the boat moved away and left me, the sharp childish scream of 
the lad was to be heard above the sound of waters and engine. 

“T never felt desolate till the boat left me. I had never before known 
the ties of love or friendship ; and when this frail one was broken, it 
left me forlorn and sad. I sat on the bank of the river, watching the 
boat, till I could see it no longer, and began to weep. I staid there 
till the next boat came along, when I hailed her and got aboard. 

“Four weeks passed away ; and [ stepped on board the ‘ Keystone 
State’ one evening, at Chicago. I immediately took my berth ; and in 
the morning, on coming into the cabin, the first thing that struck my 
eye was the planter and his family. The gentleman looked confused, 
the lady ashy pale, and the boy gave a scream of joy. I turned and 
walked out upon the deck, and the child followed me. I saw the 
mother anxiously pacing the cabin to and fro, and not knowing what 
to do. I at once determined to leave the boat that night, and till then 
to keep my state-room; so I shut myself up during the day. Towards 
evening, as I was engaged reading ‘ Manfred,’ I heard a rushing, and 
screaming, and shricking ; and then the little bell tinckled, and the 
engine stopped. I opened my door, to see what was the matter, and 
found all running back towards the stern of the boat, crying and 
screaming, ‘He’s drowned !’ ‘No, he isw’t—I see him—lower the boat!’ 
says one ; and the hands are at once uncoiling the rope of the life-boat, 
which is nicely tangled, as usual, so as to be of no use in such an emer- 
gency. I rush through the crowd, and see my lovely lady lifeless in 
another lady’s arms. -Her husband is storming and raving, ‘Ten thou- 
sand, ten thousand dollars, to him who saves my boy!’ Fortunately, 
I was an excellent swimmer, my solitary life having forced me to that 
recreation. I caught a glimpse of something astern, it having risen 
for the last time. Quicker than thought, I was there; I held the body 
above water, and easily supported myself at the same time, till the boat 
was lowered. The pretty boy was dead, to all appearance. One of 
the hands took the body into the boat, and I was on the point of get- 
ting in myself, when I was stunned by a blow on the back of my head. 
It was the steamboat, that had backed on to us. I sunk in an instant. 
I came up the first time under the boat, and the second time was sev- 
eral feet astern; but as I was seen by the hands, I was caught as I was 
going down for the third time. 

“T was taken on deck insensible, and carried into my room. In a 
short time I recovered so as to inquire for the child ; I learned it was 
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not dead, but fast recovering. The captain of the boat stood by me. 
Presently, after it was announced that I was not seriously injured, 
there was a gentle tapping at my door. I inquired who it was, and 
was told it was the mother of the boy. She wished to see the preser- 
ver of her child’s life. 

“‘T was now in an embarrassing situation. I dared not to see her,— 
I dreaded the scene,—I was unused to the world, and knew not how I 
could deport myself through it. I knew also that it would be no less 
embarrassing for her than for myself ; and so I directed the captain to 
tell her that I was not yet able to see any one. She returned to look 
to her boy. He was fully recovered ; and she then came and sat by 
my door with him, impatient to enter, and pour out her thanks, and 
implore my forgiveness of her former conduct. She alternately laughed 
and cried. Now she would sit musing, till the tears trickled down her 
cheeks ; and then start convulsively, clasp her boy to her bosom, and 
smother him with kisses; then she would anxiously ask her husband to 
enquire again forme. But before she obtained permission to enter, 
the boy began to grow drowsy and fretful, and they went to put him 
to bed. The boat was just touching at one of the towns in Winconsin 
on the lake shore. I quietly slipped on my clothes, and passing out of 
my state-room to the upper deck, ran below and sprang ashore ; leay- 
ing orders for my baggage, I ran back, and was quickly lost in the 
darkness. 

“Owing to the repugnance that people have to conversing with me, I 
had much difficulty in learning the fate of my fellow travelers. Yet I 
did learn that the poor woman, as soon as she became aware that I 
had left the boat, became almost frantic. She would not be comforted; 
she tore her hair, and invoked all manner of curses on her head. ‘My 
foolish pride and fancy has driven away the preserver of my child, and 
I can never obtain forgiveness for my unkindness towards him.’ I never 
can be forgiven ; I never will forgive myself; never, never. Poor out- 


cast that he was, how I scorned him! and he saved my child! Oh, | 


mercy, mercy !’ 

“Gradually her grief subsided, and she began to regain her spirits, 
and even to cherish a hope that the old hag’s prophecy was already 
fulfilled. But alas, how soon was this hope destroyed! Within a few 
hours’ sail of Buffalo, she sat on deck, looking into the water, holding 
the child in her arms, with her husband beside her. The boy was ob- 
served to be intently looking over the railing into the water. ‘I see 
him !’ said he. ‘See what?’ asked his mother. ‘The homely man,’ 
said the child, and with the word gave a spring and went headlong into 
the lake. It never saw the light of heaven again ! 

“Several weeks after this I had taken my seat in the cars at 
Niagara, and just as the train was moving away my eye fell on the 
planter and his wife. She was evidently fading and wasting away, 
and he looked fully twenty years older than when I first met him a few 
months before. I gazed at them a moment, and they both saw me at 
the same instant. The woman shrieked and fell. The man might have 
done the same, but his attention was diverted to his wife. I determined 
to stop. Iran to the door of the car ; it was fast. I ran to the other 
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end, but all this took me so long that before I was ready to jump out 
the cars were in motion at the rate of thirty miles an hour. I there- 
fore did not jump, and before arriving at the next station concluded it 
would be useless to go back. I have never seen them since, and a few 
days ago I learned that the lady died a few months after I last saw 
her, of a broken heart, and that her husband, to escape his own sad 
thoughts, is now traveling in South America. ‘And now do you wonder 
that I shun the world, since the only being that ever cared for me was 
fated to come to such an end and to cause so much sorrow? And do 
you now wish my further acquaintance ?” 

I confess I tarned from him with a shudder. 

We both left the boat in a few minutes after he had concluded. I 
had no wish to continue the acquaintance, and he had evidently as 
little. Had I met him afterwards I should have turned from him, but 
fortunately I never did. His tale, told in so sad and earnest a tone, 
made me glad to relinquish his acquaintance, and I dreaded longer to 
be in his company. I have seen his name reported several times among 
the passengers, traveling in all directions, and from the fact of his 
dying in Constantinople, I infer he was bound for the seat of war. I 
was glad to hear of his death, for life to him was but a prolonged 
misery. 

His tale, I doubt not, was true in every particular, and I have been 
at considerable pains to verify such portions of it as could be verified. 
I have met with two witnesses of the scene on the lakes, and both 
have corroberated the “homely man’s” story in respect to the rescue 
and final death of the child, and this much being proved, I had no 
doubt but the whole story was strictly true. The unhappy fate of the 
father of the boy is too well known to many now in this city to require 
that I should give the particulars in regard to it here; it is enough 
that the “homely man” and the whole family are dead. 
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TIME FLIES. 
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Tue flowers that bloom in Spring, 
When Winter dies, 

The birds that sweetly sing, 
Tell us—Time flies! 


The sunshine and the shower, 
And Summer skies, 

And light and shade, each hour, 
Tell us—Time flies! 


The ripened fruits, that fall 
hen Autuma lies, 
The fields, the forests, all 
Tell us—Time flies! 


The wintry winds, that moan, 
When Autumn dies, 

With mournful, solemn tone, 
Tell us—Time flies! 


Our childhood’s spring-time years 
We cannot prize; 

For childhood knows no cares, 
Although—Time flies! 


The Summer of our youth 
With pleasure lies; 
We heed nor hear the truth 

Proclaimed—Time flies! 


Soon, manhood disappears ; 
Life’s Autumn 8 lee 

Are overcast with years, 
That tell—Time flies! 


Its Winter soon is passed, 
Age helpless lies; 
Life’s sands are run at last, 

No more—Time flies! 
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PLUTONIC ROCKS. 


BY P. 


let 


THE discovery of the relations and bearing of the metaliferous rocks in the min- 
ing districts of this country, forms a feature of attractive interest, from being the 
staple source of our permanent prosperity. 

We have undoubtedly made progress towards a science in gold mining, but its 
pathology is yet far from being defined; its phases are yet inimical to rule. 

The effects of the common trapean rocks have not sufficiently attracted our 
attention. Although an important item in the gold country, existing as evidence 
only of effects, they are an important negative accompanaiment of our country’s 
riches. 

Alteration, from igneous action, is now well understood, as the indispensible 
accessory towards producing valuable metal; for from that action, very late strata, 
previous considered without the pale of metallurgy, have been rendered metal- 
liferous, 

The external connection existing between the igneous and altered rocks found 
in the gold-bearing formation of these districts, may not be devoid of interest. 
The following table is given; which, it is supposed, exhibits a parallel of their 
general distribution and cotemporancous succession. 


PLUTONIC SERIES. METAMORPHIC SERIES. 
Mcdern California granite, (syenite.) Gneiss and mica schist. 
Granular hornblende and serpentine, | Talcose schists. 

(crystalline.) Chlorite and hornblende schists. 
Talcose granite. Micaceous and talcose slates. 
Uncrystalline porphyritie trap. Older clay slates. 

Greenstone. Talcose and magnesian slates. 
Auriferous quartz dikes. Crystalline limestone. 
Basaltic series. Clay slates and tertiaries. 





There has been, generally, a cotemporancous development in the constitution of 
ordinary plutonic rocks. The earliest are decided in character, and are distin- 
guished by being crystalline and porphyritic in external appearance. The last are 
an intimate and more or less compact composition of felspar (occasionally in these 
districts albite), and hornblende, or augite. But there are general and particular 
exceptions, For instance, those assuming the form of veins, in which precious 
metals are occasionally found native, or in contact with their ores. Under such 
classification, we may place the quartz dikes of this country. These are amongst 
what may be called true mineral viens, which are of all ages down to the tertiary 
epoch. 

The usual exceptions are those in which the granite series invade recent strata ; 
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all, however, more remote than the volcanic period. These frequently render the 
surrounding rocks metalliferous, as well as themselves, apparently from the simple 
contact. Tertiary sandstone at Benicia has been invaded by quartz, with this re- 
sult—(Prof. Trask)—and the veins are auriferous. There are also instances in 
which one plutonic rock cutting another, produces a similar result as where an 
auriferous quartz dike cuts greenstone. 

The plutonic formations have usually assumed the form of dikes on the surface 
of this district; but we have examples of mountain masses, independent of the 
case in which sedimentary formations have been changed by incandescence into 
unstratified rock. In Calaveras county, so far as explored, examples are rare. 

Some one of the igneous or unstratified series, usually exists at inconsiderable 
depths below the metamorphic or transition rocks, apparently extending horizon- 
tally in subterranean fields. From these indications of extent, we may naturally 
conclude them to have been a sufficient cause to produce the present alteration of 
structure in the original sedimentary strata above them; and we may remark, that 
during the serial progress of the creation of the plutonic rocks, it is not improba- 
ble that the metamorphism of the sedimentary rocks of California was progressive, 
and extending into late eras therewith. In particular instances, where the action 
had been repeated, from being in a greater or less state of transition, the altered 
rocks became exceedingly crystalline; thus, in some instances, and from the pres- 
ence of a flux, probably, they have entirely lost their former cleavage planes, as 
well as those of their original stratification. An interesting example may be seen 
of mica schist, so altered, near Mokelumne Hill; and also one of talcose slate, 
near Campo Seco. 

There are instances, also, in which plutonic intrusions into the oldest sediment- 
ary formations, took place without the presence of a flux in one or other rock; 
these, at the present day, bear evidence of having yielded only to the mechanical 
force of its onward movement, from which have resulted rapid oxidization and de- 
composition at the points of contact, offering fertile opportunities for disintegration. 
Tf the intrusion has been of quartz, rich deposits of alluvia! gold have often been 
the result. 

The following list of the general analysis of some of the minerals found in the 
rocks mentioned in the table, is obtained from various sources: 


Selica, Alumina, Oxide Iron. Magnesia, Potash. Lime. 


SNL dw: oo'essavevalacereueloce: ON on 2 40 3 x 
PE cotcntesusecie ie 20 20 3 a 4% 
FORA, 6 cvrenseoss OO 18 oe Sie 14 on 
CRITIC, 66. csiccecceis OO 18 35 10 ee ee 
Hornblende, ........ 45 6 25 10 = 10 
BUG, osc cccss cose SO oe 15 5 ne 20 


The diagnosis of centres of disturbance is interesting from their being the com- 
mon accompaniment of rich placer districts. These disturbances have been accom- 
plished with various physical results; sometimes consisting simply of upheaval 
and dislocation; at others, a horizontal displacement and distortion of the strata 
over large tracts, or a simple incandescence of the adjacent rocks. All such results 
have apparently been produced from the same causes, viz: the intrusion or near 
contact of some member of the plutonic series. Examples of incandescence and 
distortion by intrusion in an eminent degree exist, as at Mokelumne Hill; of 
dislocation, as at San Antonio; and simple incandescence, as at Campo Seco. The 
results in all cases have been similar, with regard to placer diggings. 
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Bagaltic trapean veins occasionally enclose portions of micaceous schists and 
other rocks of the same series; also, fragments of metamorphic quartz; older or 
porphyritic rocks, or in fact any other mineral they may have come in contact with. 
The trap of this date is occasionally pyritous. Examples may be seen on the South 
Fork of the Mokelumne river and at Cave City. But quartz dikes have not been 
found to contain similar fragments of extraneous rocks. Every mineral therein 
tends to assimilate with the whole as a homogeneous mass. In the contrary cases, 
as exceptions, they are so marked as to merit being distinguished by other classi- 
fication ; thus, there are instances of quartz partaking the structure of conglomerate 
with a plutonic form, in which the fragments forming nearly the whole mass, are 
lamellous, and have not been subject to attrition, their longitudinal axes main- 
taining the usual direction of cleavage. These are intrusions, and are metalliferous. 
It is probable that they are the result of other igneous intrusions. The rock is 
denuded quickly, and is a source of surface diggings. An instance may be seen 
near Gold Hill, in Calaveras county. These veins have not been explored. 
Although rare, they are amongst the interesting features of our gold diggings. 

Plutonic brecias, from being conglomerates, are curious; these are occasionally 
to be found near trapean dikes. An interesting example may be seen about three 
miles east of Ione Valley, in basaltic trap. 

Quartz and basalt occasionally, apparently alternate on the same dike; such 
cases are gencrally connected with local derangement; if on a lead of the latter 
rock they do not appear to be auriferous. The same remark, however, is not 
applicable to quartz dikes alternating with veins of the granitic rocks, An exam- 
ple of the latter class may be seen on Dr. Iloerchner’s vein, near Glencoe. 

There is an extent of country eastward of Independence, between the Moke- 
lumne and Stanislaus rivers, entirely covered with tertiary, aqueous, and volcanic 
formations, that will one day yield rich gold quartz mines. The difficulty of 
finding, to prospect them, exists in the above fact. There is no reason to believe 
that that district, under these deposits, is differently constituted from the rest of 
the country in a corresponding line of direction, north and south. In the lowest 
valleys, indeed, and some few other denuded points, sufficient evidence exists to 
show that this formation covers the rocks of the oldest plutonic and metamorphic 
series, which ought to be similar in auriferous qualities and other respects, to other 
localities not so cireumstanced. Similar observations may apply to placer yields in 
the same vicinity. In fact, rich deposits of placer gold have been worked on the 
edge of this formation near Independence. 

As a connecting link between the plutonie and voleanic formations, may be 
mentioned the trachytie trap found in the peaks, and elsewhere in this district. 
These do not appear to have greatly influenced the internal structure of the rocks 
upon which they repose. Evidence of configuration would lead us to suppose them 
to have been amongst, if not the sites of the earliest true volcanic outlets; on this 
subject a few words will be said hereafter. These rocks partake a cuboidal and 
rude columnuar structure, and preserve an identity of polarity in their lateral 
planes, and in some instances assume an imperfect cleavage, which may be taken 
in evidence of the continuation of the forces that produced the slaty structure of 
the metamorphic rocks on cooling down to a late period. There is reason to 
believe that these forces exist in the present day. From the lively and clean 
appearance, and durability of this rock, it forms an excellent building stone. A 
later variety of it is that used in the rebuilding of Mokelumne Hill. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“ With news the time's in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 


July 26. H.B. M. flag ship “ Monarch,” and the frigate “President,” having on 
board Admiral Bruce and staff, arrived from Petropoloski. Admiral Bruce had 
entered Sitka and made an exchange of prisoners—three Russians for one English- 
man and one Frenchman... . .« The P. M. steamship Columbia arrived from Ore- 
gon, confirming the accounts, previously received, of the richness of the Colville 
mines. They were said to be the richest yet discovered on the Pacific coast, cov- 
cred a large extent of territory, were abundantly supplied with water, and paid at 
the rate of $30 to $100 per day toa man. Gold had also been found on the John 
Dago and Burnt rivers. Major Bache, of the Popographical Engineers, had been 
placed in charge of the survey and construction of the military roads in Oregon and 
Washington Territories, and Lieut. Derby was assigned to duty under him. An- 
derson had been elected Democratic Delegate to Congress from Washington Terri- 
tory... . A large box, containing a quantity of quick lime and the remains of a 
human being, was found in the cellar of the house corner of California and Leides- 
dorff streets, formerly occupied by Capt. Folsom. The discovery created some ex- 
citement, and much suspicion; but it was afterwards ascertained, that the remains 
were those of Capt. Yanson, an officer killed in a battle with the Indians on the 
Gila, in 1850, and consigned to the care of the late Capt. Folsom, subject to the 
order of his friends in the Atlantic States. .... A pacing match for $1000 came 
off on the Union Course, between the horses “ Price McGrath” and “ Fred John- 
son”’—mile heats, best 3 in 5, to saddle, carrying 137 lbs—which was won by the 
former...). «+ The British frigate “President” got under way, after firing a federal 
salute of thirteen guns, and displaying the American colors at her peak. 

July 28. The P. M. steamship Goldeu Gate arrived, 12 days 74 hours from 
Panama (22 days 15 hours from New York), bringing news of an attempt by the 
allies on the 18th June to storm Sebastopol, of their repulse with loss, and of the 
re-capture by the Russians of the Mamelon Tower. .... The California Guard, 
Capt. Johns, had a target exercise near the Ocean House. The first prize, worth 
$150, was awarded to private Simmonds; the second, also a gold medal. was won 
by private Farwell; the third by private Dexter. The leather medal, for the worst 
shot, was won by private Johnson... . . A new military company, called the 
“Wallace Guards,” was organized, and its officers elected. Captain, C. Kh. 8. Me 
Donald; Ist lieutenant, R. J. McDonald; 2d lieutenant, Fred B. Van Vleck. 

July 30. A boy aged 17 years, named Cornelius Nelson, was drowned by falling 
from the second story, rear of Jesse Richardson’s boarding house, on Jackson St. 
Wharf... .. The Board of Examiners of the Funded Debt, commenced its ses- 
sion. Kdmond Randolph was elected President. . . . . A fire broke out in Stock- 
ton, and destroyed property situated on Centre street, to the value of $30,000. 

Aug. 1, A man named Farrish, who had seduced a Mrs. Cuberly from the 
affections of her husband and from her home in Indian Diggings, was shot at the 
“ What Cheer House,” by the injured husband, The latter was arrested, and his 
vase brought before the Mayor, though the former was but slightly wounded. .. . 
Several gentlemen left in the “Golden Age” for Acapulco, with the intention of 
joining the Revolutionist party under Alvarez. . . . The P. M. steamship “Golden 
Age” left for Panama, carrying treasure to the value of $1,581,576 96; and the 
Nicaragua steamship ‘“ Pacific” for San Juan, with treasure of the value of $751,- 
962 98; making a total for the fortnight, of $2,333,539 94. 

Aug. 2. The attaching creditors, assignees and garnishees of Adams & Co., con- 
sented in the Fourth District Court, to a decree being entered for the administra- 
tion and apportionment of the assets, and for a reference and account.; the referee 
to be appointed by the Court. . . . . A man named Bryant attempted to blow up 
the house of KE. L. Ritter & Co., on Washington street, corner of Jones alley. He 
was indebted to these gentlemen in the sum of $15,000, for which he had given 
a mortgage, and which having fallen due, the latter had threatened to foreclose. 
Unable to make any satisfactory arrangement with his mortgagees, he went to their 
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office, and after warning the occupants of his purpose, he deliberately fired a pistol 
into a carpet-bag that he carried with him, and which was filled with gunpowder. 
The explosion was terrific; but strange to say, although it destroyed furniture and 
windows, it injured no one so much as himself; his arms, hands and face, being 
severely burned. The noise attracted a large crowd, an alarm of fire was rung, 
and the affair created much excitement. Bryant was taken to the Stockton street 
Hospital, where his wounds were dressed, and a policeman was detailed to keep 
guard over him until his recovery.... . A fleet of clipper ships arrived, — the 
“Coeur de Lion,” “War Hawk,” “Look Out,” “Helvenian,” “Ellen Foster,” “Queen 
of the Seas,” and “ Monsoon.” 

Aug. 3. A portion of a brick dwelling house on Powell street, between Wash- 
ington and Clay, fell with a great crash, over a bank of fifteen feet, into the street. 
The accident was supposed to have been caused by the excavation of an adjoining 
lot. The front rooms and the furniture in them were mostly destroyed, the damage 
being estimated at about $3,000. .... The “ Backus Minstrels,” assisted by the 
“San Francisco Minstrels,” had a farewell benefit at the Metropolitan Theatre, prior 
to their departure for Australia. The house was crowded from pit to ceiling. . . . 
Hubbard Hastings, accused of being an active member of the mob that hung two 
Frenchmen at San Antonio, some months ago, on suspicion of cattle stealing, was 
brought before Judge Freelon on a writ of habeus corpus, and denied bail by that 
magistrate. 

Aug. 4. The steamer “Sea Bird” arrived from San Diego, bringing news of the 
arrival at that place of the surveying corps under the charge of Chas. H. Poole, Esq., 
after having completed the survey of the 3d and 4th standard parallels, to the east 
line of the State, and the township lines between them. Two distinct earthquake 
shocks had been felt at Santa Barbara, of sufficient violence to shake the walls of 
the houses and cause for a time general consternation. Lower California was in a 
state of perfect tranquility. An affray had occured at the Mission San Gabriel, 
which resulted in three men being shot and severely wounded... . The 8. F. Blues 
returned from their excursion for target practice, at San José. The first prize, a 
gold medal, was won by C. P. Marshal; the second, $100, by James Henslier; the 
third, a gold eagle, by Wm. Ross; the fourth, a suit of clothes, by Jacob Lennan; 
the fifth, a silver cup, by J. McCormick; the sixth, a mammoth bouquet, by Edward 
Reynolds. . . . Hon. C. K. Garrison was elected President of the Sacramento Val- 
ley Railroad Co., in place of Capt. J. L. Folsom, deceased. . . . Mr. John Tabor, of 
the Evening News, received so severe an injury in his left hand, from the accidental 
discharge of a pistol, as to require the amputation of its middle finger. ... A small 
frame building on Stockton street, between Sutter and Post, was consumed by fire, 
and a woman named Mulqueen and a man named Haddin were burned to death. 
. . . The dead body of Amos Barrett, late agent of Wells, Fargo & Co., at Jackson, 
was found in a room at Wilson’s Exchange. Various papers found upon his person 
explained to some extent the mystery of his death, and it was believed that he 
was impelled to the act of suicide by a paragraph which appeared in one of the 
interior papers, reflecting upon his character. 

Aug. 6. The will of J. L. Folsom, deceased, was admitted to probate and letters 
testamentary ordered to issue to the executors, W. W. Halleck, A. C. Peachy and 
P. W. Van Winkle; their bonds being fixed at $250,000 each. Robert C. Rodgers, 
Esq., was appointed attorney for absent heirs, and Messrs. C. Patterson, A. Pollard 
and W. C. Parker were appointed to make an appraisement of the estate. . . . 
The U. S. sloop of war “ Decatur,” arrived in the harbor from Puget Sound. .. . 
The Young Men’s Christian Association celebrated their second anniversary at the 
First Congregational Church. There was a voluntary upon the organ, and excel- 
lent singing by a well trained choir. Selections from the Bible were read and 
appropriate plaims were sung. The president read a report upon the condition of 
the affairs of the society; and Dr. Scott delivered a:very eloquent and appropriate 
address; afterwards the following gentlemen were elected officers: President, 
Wm. G. Badger; Vice Presidents, J. P. Cogswell, Abel Whitton, George Tail, 
Israel W. Knox, W. P. Tilden; Recording Secretary, E. W. Plagter; Corresponding 
Secretary, Josiah Bacon; Treasurer, Albert Miller; Librarian, L. P. Frile.... A 
party of Mexicans attacked the village of Rancheria, in Amador county, murdered 
four Americans, one lady and one Indian, mortally wounded two others, broke 
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open the safe of Mr. French, one of the murdered men, robbed it of $7,000 and 
made their escape to parts unknown. The sheriff of the county, accompanied by 
about a thousand citizens, of Jackson and the neighborhood, started in pursuit. 
Thirty-six Mexicans were captured, three of whom, named Peterviue, Francolino 
and José, were found guilty of murder and hung on the celebrated tree, at Jackson. 
While their trial was being conducted the mob burned the Spanish dance house, 
at Rancheria, and every other Spanish house in the place. A resolution was passed 
that thereafter no Mexican should reside there, and it was determined to drive all 
the Mexicans and Chileans out and burn their camps. 

Aug. 7. The dwelling-house, stables and outbuildings of Herrick’s milk ranch, 
situated on the line of Clay street, west of Larkin, were consumed by fire. . . 
H. B. M.’s flagship, “ Monarch,” Admiral Bruce, sailed out of the harbor after firing 
a parting salute... . The Know Nothing convention convened its session in 
Sacramento. James W. Coffroth was elected President, A. Means and seventeen 
others, Vice Presidents. A platform, somewhat modified from that of the order in 
the transmontain States, to adapt it to California, was adopted. . . . Smith % 
Campbell’s livery stable, corner C and Fourth streets, Marysville, was destroyed by 
fire. Twenty-five or thirty head of horses were burnt with it... . Alexander S. 
Taylor, Esq., of Monterey, was appointed a Commissioner of the U. 8S. District 
Court, by Judge McAllister. . . . At Mud Springs, Mr. Asa Leveridge was instan- 
taneously killed by the explosion of a boiler in his steam saw mill. Mr. E. W. 
Stone, the engineer, was also severely injured. 

Aug. 8. By the Know Nothings, in convention at Sacramento, Col. J. Neely 
Johnson was nominated for Governor; Hugh C. Murray renominated for Judge of 
the Supreme Court, long term, and David 8. Terry for the short term, and R. M. 
Anderson for Lieutenant Governor. 

Aug. 9. In the Twelfth District Court, Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co. filed an addi- 
tional count, by way of amendment to the original complaint against Woods & 
Cohen for selling them inferior gold dust; charging that the sales were effected by 
accomplices in the disguise of miners. . . . The State Temperance Committee met 
in Sacramento and passed a resolution, “That the friends of Temperance throughout 
the State be requested to write on (if not printed) all tickets they may circulate at 
the next general election, the words ‘ Prohibitory Liquor Law—Yes.’” . . . The 
Know Nothing Convention completed its nominations for State officers, and 
adjourned sine die. The Settlers’ Convention met in Sacramento; made no nomi- 
nations, but passed resolutions, that that body should not be committed to the 
election of any of the nominees of any other convention, and that it would not 
support for any office, either executive, judicial, legislative or ministerial, any man 
who did not pledge himself to the administration of equal and exact justice to the 
settlers and miners of California, and who had not by previous act and deed proved 
the sincerity of such pledge. . . . The Lafayette Hook and Ladder Company had 
an election of officers, and elected H. A. Cobb, Foreman. 

Aug. 11. The Nicaragua steamship “Uncle Sam” arrived, bringing detailed 
accounts of the attack of the Allies upon Sebastopol, and intelligence of the death 
of Lord Raglan; also of the capture of San Juan.del Sud, in Nicaragua, by Walker 


and his men. . . . The Sacramento County Democratic Convention met and nomi- 
nated Wm. 8. Long for the Senate, and Daniel J. Thomas and David Higgins for 
the Assembly. . . . The opposition steamboat, “Surprise,” having made the 


quickest trip on record, between the cities of San Francisco and Sacramento, it 
was agreed that there should be no more racing between her and her rival boats 
upon the river; an agreement highly satisfactory to the traveling public... . A 
fire destroyed three wooden buildings on the north side of Sacramento street, above 
Dupont, occupied as stores, by Chinese. The loss was estimated at $3,000. . . 
A Turk, named Yousef Bey, and a Frenchman named Dusu Zean, were arrested 
on a charge of manufacturing spurious gold dust, and were fully committed for 
trial before the Court of Sessions. . . . It transpired that I. C. Woods had quietly 
departed on the 9th inst., in the ship “Audubon,” for Australia. He left, how- 
ever, a card which was published in the papers, stating that he was going to New 
York, with the hope of being able to make certain arrangements which would re- 
sult to the advantage of his creditors. 

Aug. 12. The steamship “Columbia” arrived from Oregon, bringing further ac- 
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counts of the Colville Mines; by which it appeared, that although not as good as 
at first reported, they would yield good wages to the industrious miner. 

Aug. 13. The Supreme Court decided that State Courts, other than District, 
had not the right to natnralize; also, that judges and inspectors of elections cannot 
compel a voter to show his papers of naturalization. .. . A Know-Nothing Con- 
vention, composed of delegates from the First, Second, Third, and Fifth Wards, 
met and nominated Lorenzo Sawyer, Esq. for Judge of the 4th District Court. ... 
A fire broke out in a building on Sansome street, near California, but was speedily 
extinguished. ; . . . Sheriff Phoenix, of Amador County, was killed at Salvador 
near Sonora, while endeavoring to arrest a number of Mexicans, believed to have 
been engaged in the Rancheria tragedy. Three of the Mexicans were killed, a 
number of their houses burned, and two or three Americans were wounded. 

Aug. 14. A sailor named Pete Williams was stabbed during a drunken affray, 
in a saloon on Pacific street, by a man named John McCarney. ... . A Chilean, 
one of the three men who robbed Langton’s Express, when on the road between 
Downieville and Forest City, two weeks ago, was arrested by Capt. McKenzie. . . . 
A elegant watch and seal, valued at $800, was presented to City Marshal North, 
by his friends. 

Aug. 16. A fire broke out in a flour and grain store, south side Clay street, be- 
tween Front and Davis, partially destroying that and the two adjoining buildings. 
. . . The Know Nothing Convention nominated for Sheriff, T. P. Johnson; Recor- 
der, F. F. Fargo; County Clerk, E. W. Taylor, Treasurer, Alex. G. Abell; Assessor, 
J. B. Brown; Coroner, Dr. Parker. 

Aug. 17. <A fire broke out in Marysville, on Fourth street, between G and F, 
destroying several frame dwelling houses. . . . The corner-stone of a new engine 
house, for Vigilant Fire Co., No. 9, was laid on Stockton street... . B. F. Wash- 
ington, late editor of the Zimes and Transcript, being about to return home, was 
presented by his friends with a large and beautifully chased gold chronometer, and 
massive chain, seal and key, ornamented with diamonds, together with a gold and 
quartz headed mansenito cane. The presentation was made by Calhoun Benham, 
Esq. Neat and appropriate speeches were made on both sides. . . . The steamers 
Antelope and Surprise, while on their way to Sacramento, came in collision, neith- 
er, however, receiving material injury. 

Aug. 18. A number of gentlemen assembled privately, for the purpose of re- 
organizing the Whig party of the State. Gregory Yale, Esq., presided, and speech- 
es were made by Calhoun Benham and others, espousing the Whig cause. . . The 
P. M. steamship “Golden Gate” left for Panama, carrying treasure to the amount of 
$1,210,108 18; and the Nicaragua steamship ‘ Uncle Sam,” for San Juan, with 
treasure to the value of $1,023,602 49. 

Aug. 19. In addition to the officers already mentioned, the Know-Nothings 
nominated for District Attorney, Geo. J. Whelan; County Surveyor, A. M. Thomp- 
son; Senators, Louis R. Lull and H. 8. Brown; Assemblymen, G. F. Swasey, Dr. J. 
Van Zandt, C. K. Sanders, D. D. Kingsbury, H. C. Clarkson, G. D. Street, Fox, Call 
and Holbrook; for City School Sup’t, F. EK. Prevaux. . . . The British sloop of war 
“Dido” arrived from Vancouvers’ Island. . . The first trip of the Pioneer locomo- 
tive was made on the Sacramento Valley Railroad. Quite a celebration and pleas- 
ure excursion distinguished the event. The train consisted of a locomotive and 
three platform ears, which were densly crowded with people. When they reached 
the termination (17th street), Hon. M. 8. Latham, being called on, made a happy 
and appropriate speech. 

Aug. 20. The claim of Dona Carmen Bernal, in right of her deceased husband, 
for the Rincon de las Salinas y Potrero Viejo, was confirmed by the U. 8. District 
Court..... Peter B. Manchester, a practising lawyer of this city, was arrested 
under a requisition from the Governor of Ohio. The complaint charged him with 
forgery and other dishonest practises, while doing business as a banker in Cincin- 
natti. He was placed undér bonds in the sum of $3000, for one week, to allow the 
Ohio police officer time to obtain the necessary authority from the Governor, to 
enable him to take his prisoner back to Ohio. 

Aug. 21. In the case of the People vs. Joseph R. Trench and others, = 
with a violation of the Statute, against noisy and barbarious amusements, in having 
opened a theater on the Christian Sabbath, tried before the Court of Sessions, the 
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indictment was set aside on the ground of indefiniteness in stating the day when 
the offence was committed. . . . The British frigate, ‘‘ Amphitrite,” C, Fredericks, 
Esq., commanding, arrived from Ayan and Sitka, Russian possessions. . . . The 
Democrats held a primary election of delegates for the convention to nominate 
county officers, and senators and assemblymen. Daniel Harrington, James P, 
Casey, Henry Derrick, James Hennessy and John Lynch were arrested for being 
engaged in a riot, on the corner of Pine and Kearny streets. Several pistols were 
fired, and Robert Cushing and J. W. Bagley, also engaged in the fracas, were 
severely wounded. . . . José y Lafuente, formerly connected with the Spanish 
paper, La Cronica, was arrested on the charge of stabbing a woman, named Maria 
Martinez. Also aman named John Farley, was severely wounded in the abdomen 
with a bowie knife, by a man named John Ricketts. 

Aug. 22. José Lafuente, who stabbed Maria Martinez, having waived an 
examination, was sent to the county jail. The Temperance Mass Convention in 
Sacramento, nominated Charles H.: 8. Williams, Esq., for the Judgeship of the 
Supreme Court, long term. . . . Judge Barbour, of the Eleventh District Court, 
decided that District Courts have no jurisdiction in cases of insolvency. . . . Jas. 
P. Casey was admitted to bail in the sum of $10,000. Hennesey, who was also 
engaged in the election affray, was also released on bail. 

Aug. 23. The schooner, “ Matthew Vassar,” arrived, having on board an 
American tiger, which was caught in the Columbia river, Oregon. It was seven 
and a half feet long, three and a half feet high, and weighed about five hundred 
pounds. . . . The Sisters of Charity acknowledged the receipt of $400 from Messrs. 
Lee & Marshall, of the National Circus. . . . The People’s Party (settlers), in con- 
vention at Sacramento, nominated Annis Merrill, Esq., U. S. Representative of the 
southern district, and John H. McKune, Esq., of the northern. <A State Central 
Committee was also chosen. The convention passed a series of resolutions in favor 
of temperance, moral reform, settlers’ rights, and a prohibitory liquor law. 

Aug. 25. James P. Casey was acquitted of all blame on account of his participa- 
tion in the election affray, and was discharged. . . . The Democratic County Con- 
vention met, and nominated Thos. Hayes for County Clerk and David Scannell for 
Sheriff. . . . . The Democratic Legislative Convention met, and nominated Frank 
Tilford and W. J. Shaw, for State Senators; Lyman Ackley, James George, and 
Thomas Grey, for Assemblymen. . . . The Whig County Convention met, and ap- 
pointed a committee to make nominations. 

Aug. 26. The U.S. steamer “Massachusetts” sailed for the Mexican coast, with 
the intention, it was believed, of inquiring into the late injuries inflicted by Mex- 
ican authorities, on the persons and property of American citizens. 

Aug. 27. A murderous affray occured at a dance house on Pacific street, known 
as “Dutch Charley’s,” in which a man named Wm. French was dangerously wound- 
ed by an Italian; the latter was taken into custody. . . . The Whig County Nom- 
inating Convention nominated for Sheriff, A. J. Ellis; for County Recorder, R. M. 
Jessup; for Clerk, John M. Lent; for Treasurer, W. Turnbull; for Assessor, C. O. 
Gerberding; District Attorney, C. G. Fenner; 4th District Judge, E. W. F. Sloan; 
Senators, Edward Stanley and KE. D. Baker. . . . The Democratic County Conven- 
tion nominated F. H. Kohler for County Recorder, R. E. Woods for Treasurer, and 
J. H. Kent for Coroner. . . . The Democratic Legislative Convention nominated as 
members of Assembly, 8. A. Sharp, C. W. Moulthrop, B. S. Lippincott, H. Hawes, 
Herman Wohler, John Ewalt, and Nathaniel Holiand. .. . The Sons of Temper- 
ance met in their hall on Washington street, to ratity the action of the People’s 
Convention, held on August 22d and 23d, at Sacramento. 

Aug. 29. A Whig Mass Meeting was held in the Polka Saloon, which was 
addressed by Edward Stanley, Esq., and Col. E. D. Baker. . . . The Democrats, 
dissatisfied with the action of the Democratic Convention, met in the office of the 
Nicaragua Steamship Company, and after ratifying the nominations of David 
Scannell, for Sheriff, and Thomas Hayes, for County Clerk, nominated William L. 
Higgins, for County Recorder; William F. Sherman, for Treasurer, and John T 
Wallace, for Coroner. ’.. The Whig Nominating Convention completed their 
ticket, by nominating candidates for Justices of the different townships, and candi- 
dates for the Board of Education. ... In the presence of a large crowd o 
spectators, Madam Austin, of the National Circus and Hippodrome, accomplished 
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the feat of ascending upon a tight-rope, from the circus tent to the windows of the 
International Hotel. . . . The ‘Longshore men” struck for higher wages, and 
created a great disturbance on the wharves, which was finally quieted by the City 
Marshal’s arresting three of the ringleaders. The object of the strike was to increase 
the rate of wages from $5 to $6 per day. . . . A number of vagrant boys, who 
were in the habit of gaining a subsistance by pilfering samples and small articles 
displayed in front of stores, were discovered concealed in empty dry good boxes, 
and arrested by a policeman on duty, on the corner of Sacramento and Sansome 
streets. . . . Two men, named Wm. Smith and Wm. Brown, were arrested on 
suspicion of having robbed a poor handcart man of $800; the hard earned savings 
of a number of years. 

Aug. 30. Sarah O. Beckett sued an injunction out of the Twelfth District 
Court, restraining the sale of the estate of James Beckett, as ordered by the Pro- 
bate Court, on the ground that she was the wife of the said Beckett, and that 
previous to his death he had adopted, as his son and heir, a lad about four years of 
age, and that, therefore, the estate was not a matter for public administration. . 
Three clipper ships, the “Starlight,” “Kit Carson” and “Meteor,” arrived from 
the Eastern States, the latter having made the passage in 108 days. . . . The 
Democratic County Convention nominated J. J. Gardiner for County Surveyor; 
Justices of the Peace for the different townships, and for Trustees of the Board of 
Education, Caleb Hyatt, F. C. Ewer and Philip A. Roach. 

Aug. 31. The notorious den, known as “ Dutch Charley’s,” was broken up by 
the police, and the proprietor taken into custody. . . . James Payne Smith was 
arrested on a charge of embezzling $1200 of funds intrusted to him in Marysville. 
. . » The clipper schooner “ Forward” arrived, thirty-four days from Tahiti, bring- 
ing a cargo of 150,000 oranges. 

Sept. 1. A Ladies’ Fair was held at Musical Hall, for the benefit of the Orphan 
Asylum. . . . A mass meeting of the American Party was held in front of the 
American Theatre. It was addressed by Wm. H. Rhodes, Esq., Bailie Peyton, Esq., 
Wilson P. Flint and Frank M. Pixley. . . . Hon. H.C. Murray was unanimously 
nominated by the committee appointed by the temperance portion of the Moral 
Reform Convention, for Judge of the Supreme Court, short term, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of C. H. 8. Williams, and Myron Norton for the long 
term. . . . The Pacific Mail steamship, “J. L. Stephens,” arrived, fifteen days from 
Panama, bringing news of the rumored abdication of Santa Anna and flight from 
the country. Also, of the appointment of Hon. John L. Dowson, of Pennsylvania, 
as Governor of Kansas, in place of Governor Reeder, removed. 

Sept. 2. Maurice’ Lersner, charged with embezzling $1200 of the funds of 
Messrs. Marriott & Wheeler, was arrested by the police... . F. J. Lippitt, Esq., 
was appointed Referee, by the Fourth District Court, to report upon the priorities 
of the creditors of Adams & Co. 

Sept. 3. The Board of Examiners for the Funding of the City Debt, made its 
report to the Board of Assistant Aldermen. . . . An immense Democratic Mass 
Meeting was held in front of the Montgomery Block. A hundred guns, in honor 
of the occasion, were fired from Shaw’s wharf. The meeting was called to order 
and first addressed by its chairman, Gen. J. A. McDougal; afterwards by Hon. M. 
§. Latham, Frank Tilford, Esq., Messrs. Clary, -Ryan, W. B. Cooke, G. G. Barnard, 
C. L. Brosnan and M. Stewart, and at a late hour the meeting broke up... . Mr. 
Felix Argenti opened a new banking house, under the name of Argenti, Cavallier 
& Co. . . . The Report of the Examiners of the City Indebtedness, showed that 
the total amount of the claims against the City was $2,059,956 95, of which claims 
to the amount $1,737,675 88, were rejected, and only $322,281 07 admitted as 
legal and equitable indebtedness of the City, under the Statute, . . . The store of 
Geo. Wescott, corner of Battery and Commercial streets, was entered and robbed 
of $800, and a young man, formerly in the employ of Westcott, arrested on suspi- 
cion. ... The Nicaragua steamer, “ Pacific,” arrived, thirteen days from San Juan. 
She brought news that Gen. Alvarez had taken the cities of Colima and Guadala- 
jara; Gens, Cubakos and Monte Negro had taken San Louis Potosi, and that Gen. 
Comonfort was 1n full march on the City of Mexico. 
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GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO BEGIN WITH—a word or two to a number of our correspondents. Please 
“take a look,” “Western,” at the fifth and sixth verses of your second stanza. 
Have n’t you made a slight error in grammar? Let us see;—it was some fourteen 
years ago, but it seems to us that Goold Brown used to have a rule—‘‘A verb must 
agree with its subjéct, or nominative, in person and number; as, ‘Thou knowest,’ 
‘The vine en-twines.’” It is true, in the last number we allowed the following 
verse to pass: 

“While my heart with raptures thrill ;” 
But it was because of the general excellence of the poem; we do not wish it to be 
considered as a precedent. Again, is n’t the “song” alluded to in the same stanza 
necessarily ‘‘untutored” if it is ‘wild?’ We would suggest “tumultuous” instead, 
The quality is about the same, though the number of syllables in the one is not 
the same as in the other. Some of the stanzas contain eight verses, some twelve, 
some six, one four and by our faith, one of them is fourteen verses long. The 
rhythm changes and the metre is not regular. Please take a look at it with your 
pen in your hand. - - - Rejoiced to receive “Hard Knocks’ ” epistle. Number 
one and number two are very acceptable. Odds delays and provocations!—will try 
to get them into this No.; if we don’t succeed—certainly in the next. - - - No 
matter, S.—your letters are admired in the East, and by many, very many of our 
California readers, We haven't heard of an exception among those that have read 
them. Don’t you know that most of the newspapar criticisms are written by critics 
who have read nothing but the titles of what they are criticising? Don’t be at 
all alarmed, they won’t hurt anything. - - - Will cheerfully return the poem, 
L. D. 8., but, unfortunately, know: not where to send it—not to what address to 
direct it by post. This happens to be a peculiar case; but correspondents should 
remember that it is not customary to return manuscripts; the services of an extra 
clerk would be required to take charge of such business. - - - Unfortunately, 
J. W. 0., the only inducement we can offer, would be publication. - - - 8. R., 
of Coloma, the lines did n’t reach us till some time after the letter. We shall take 
early opportunity to attend to them. - - - The stanzas at the bottom of the 
290th page are very good of their kind, but, as our readers well know, are not 
exactly after the style of the Pioneer. They were put in to fill out the page, and 
were “worked off” without the knowledge of the editor. - - - Did you ever 
drive a pitchfork into a cat, pinning her to the barn floor, and have two upturned 
eyes glaring upon you for a month afterwards, and hear an unearthly scream in 
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dreams? — well, no matter. We were present at such a scene once, and were 
forcibly reminded of it by the following “ piteous tale.” It is all about a “ miser- 
able little whelp;” doubtless, nevertheless there is “something in’t.” It is 
appropriately entitled, 

A DOG MURDER. 


The midnight moon rides high in the heavens, while our village, deep down in the mountain 
gorge, lies quietly amid the shadows. I have been in bed, trying to sleep; but an impious cur, 
heeding neither man’s happiness nor the solemn scene around, makes midnight hideous with 
his mournful howlings. I would send a leaden messenger to still his villainous noise, if it 
were not for the memory of one scene in my life; but when I think of that, he ts safe from my 
hands, I shudder at the thought, and would not do it, even if the Angel of Mercy stood with 
the gate of Heaven wide open, ready for me to enter when I had done the deed; for I should 
fear that the memory of the wretched act would continue to haunt me there. The occurrence I 
speak of happened in one of the Cities of the Plain, in 1853, I am a bachelor,—good natured, 
but sensitive,—a woman's wish, my law. Mrs, T. wanted a miserable puppy killed. I was 
pitched upen to do the deed. She knew not what she requested; but I could not refasea 
woman's wish, I never could, So with the puppy, #cord, and three bricks, I sought the slough 
[pronounced slew.] The bricks to the cord, and the cord around the puppy's neck, in he went, 
There was a splash; I saw him sink, and turned away with a thumb in each ear, to hasten from 
the scene, I imagined I heard a paddling in the water; I thought it only a deception of the 
mind; but before I could leave, the self-same identical puppy came to my feet, fawning play- 
fully, and looked me directly in the eyes,—me, his murderer, and woman's slave. But I saw 
visions of torn dresses, lost shoes, dead chickens, etc.; and these called for vengeance. So, the 
brick, as I thought, more firmly attached, in he went again; but once more he came to the 
water's edge, right where I stood. I must have been very much excited; for there was a kick, 
and a yell, and another splash in the water; but they all fuiled; he was again at my feet, trem- 
blingly pleading for mercy. I was desperate; he was too much hurt to live long, and it were 
mercy to end his existence. I then felt for my knife, and severing his jugular, his blood was 
red upon my hands, Even then, as he lay in a pool of blood, he tried to craw] towards me,— 
wretch that I was! Yet he would not die; I felt that he was some demon; the vision of Faust 
came crowding upon my memory. The horror of my situation can never be told. I grew des- 
perate, seized him, and plunged him beneath the wave; held hii there, felt his death struggle 
tremble along every nerve. Cold sweat stood upon my brow; but the tide of life was ebbing 
fast, I could feel it dying gradually away; then all was still. I arose, and looked around on the 
face of Nature; the silver moon was just where it is to-night, high in heaven, shedding its pale 
light upon the earth; all Nature was placid and beautiful. I felt that I was a monster, and a 
murderer, amid the scene; that joy, and hope, and innocence, had forever fled; that I was an 
outcast, and a wanderer upon the face of the earth. That night, my solemn vow was recorded 
on high,—never again to allow myself to become the slave of w kind, I am a bachelor yet, 


Poor thing! Couldn't his “jugular” have been saved, though? Many, many thanks 
to you, T. O. M. O. T. M.; but don’t, don’t be a bachelor any longer; we speak 
from sad—nay, glad experience. There's no telling, in these hard times, to what 
resort the Legislature may be pushed, in the line of taxes. Look out, miserable, 
single Tom! - - - We have received the following circular from the officers of 
“The Mechanics’ Institute,” lately established in this City. The object of the 
Institute is the intellectual advancement of one of the worthiest and most important 
classes in the community. We will not enlarge; every one knows what would be 
our condition, were it not for clamorous labor, knocking 
“ With its hundred hands at the golden gates of morning.” 
But to the circular: 





Sin,—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Mechanics’ Institute of the City of San 
Francisco, held at their rooms on Tuesday evening, June 21st, it was, by unanimous vote of the 
Board, made the duty of the Secretary to enclose to the officers of kin Associations, and to 
gentlemen of known liberality, copies of the Constitution and By-Laws, and to advise them of 
its successful organization and permanent establishment, 

To those who have experienced the advantages, and can, therefore, duly appreciate the value 
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of such Institutions, it can hardly be deemed necessary to argue its general usefulness. But to 
Mechanics of San Francisco, who are here from every State of the Americon Union and most 
European States, widely separated from the whol infil of home, with but few places 
of innocent amusement to which to resort, such an Association had become almost a necessity, 

The objects and purposes of the Mechanics’ Institute of the City of San Francisco, are fully 
set forth in its Constitution and By-Laws, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, and believing 
they are such as to commend themselves to the intelligent, the liberal and the good everywhere, 
we solicit such contributions of books, scientific apparatus, and works of art, as you may have 
the will and the ability to bestow. 





Who is the first to lend a helping hand in the good work? With an “’umble mite 
we shall endeavor, God willing, to follow.” - - - O, to be compelled to write, 
when the limbs are weary and the heart is sick; to coin one’s brains into jokes; to 
sit through page after page of manuscript, because the inevitable day has come 
for “closing the number.”” Many have been the occasions, within the last two 
years, and, doubtless, many will be the occasions, when it has been, and will again 
be, a cheerful pleasure, to sit by the light of a gladsome fire, or, after a hot day, 
with the windows open and the cool night breeze drifting in in flakes of refreshment 
—many have been the occasions, when it has been a delight to sit down and chat 
with you, kind reader, until the lamp burns low, and the clock beats its double 
stroke of the morning. But then, you know, men have their moods; and you will 
be considerate, we are sure, and pardon us for longing for quiet to-night ;—that we 
could but accept the kind invitation of yonder sofa, and reverize and dream the 
long evening, with none to disturb. But so is it not fated, for the press is awaiting; 
at it must we go, and ifthe head is aweary, and the pen lags in its wonted office, 
take the will for the deed, and pay us the poor compliment of ‘he means well.” 
- + + Now, let us read this “dash,” and see if it will not stir the blood a bit. 
Draw up a little closer; yonder is a candle; we'll slide it towards you and, begin, 
you. Itis “a ride behind the snow plow,” by “some fellow out East: ” 


Among the things that I have always longed to see, is the work of the snow plow, driven 
along the covered track, and through heaped snows drifted into deep cuts. This I have at length 
seen. The train came to Watertown from Cape Vincent, New York, with two engines anda 
snow plow. When we reached Pierpont Manor, the ductor kindly Jed to my wish to 
go forward and take a berth with the engineer. I was soon in the position. For two days it 
had been storming. The air was murky and cross; the snow was descending, not peacefully 
and dreamily, but whirled and made wild by fierce winds. The forests were laden with snow, 
and their interior looked murky and dreadful as a witch's den. Through such scenes I began 
— upon the snow-shoving engine. 

he engineers and firemen were coated with snow from head to foot, and looked like millers 
who had n't brushed their coats for a generation. The floor upon which we stood, was ice and 
snow. The locomotive was frosted all over with snow — wheels, connecting rods, and every- 
thing but the boiler and smoke stack. The side and front windows were glazed with crusts of 
ice; and only through one little spot in the window, over the boiler, could I peer out to get 
sight of the plow. The track was indistinguishable; there was nothing to the eye to guide the 
engine any more one way than another, It seemed as if we were going across fields and plung- 
ing through forests at random, And this gave no méan excitement tothe scene, when two pon- 
derous engines were apparently driving usin such an outlandish excursion. But their feet 
were sure, and unerringly felt their way along the iron road, so that we held in their courses. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the snow in its own organization, in the gracefulness with 
which it falls, in the curvature of its drift-lines, and in the curves which it makes when stream- 
ing out on either side from the plow. It was never long the same. If the snow was thin and 
light, the plow seemed to play tenderly with it, like an artist doing curious things for sport, 
throwing it in exquisite curves, that rose and fell, quivered and trembled, as they ran. Then, 
suddenly striking a drift that had piled across the track, the snow sprung out, as if driven by 
explosion, twenty and thirty feet, in jets and bolts; or like long-stemmed sheaves of snow- 
wheat, spread out fan-like. apes the drift past, the snow seemed by an instinct of its own 
to retract, and played again in exquisite curves, that rose and fell about our plow. “Now 
you'll get it,” said the engineer, “in that deep cut.” We only saw the first dash, as if the plow 

ad struck the banks of the snow, before it could put on its graces, and shot it distracted and 
headlong up and down on either side, like spray or flying ashes. 

It was but a second. For the fine snow rose up around the engine, and covered it like a mist, 
and sucking round, — in upon us in sheets and clouds, mingled with the vapor of steam ; 
and the smoke which, from impeded draft, poured out, filled the engine-room, and darkened it 
80 that we could not see each other a foot distant, except as very filmy spectres glowering at 
one another. Our engineers had on buffalo coats, whose natural hirsuteness was made more 
shaggy by tags of snow melted into icicles, To see such substantial forms changing back and 
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forth every few moments, from a clearly earthly form into a spectral lightness, as if they went 
back and forth between body and spirit, was not a little exciting to the imagination. 

When we struck into deep bodies of snow, the engine pluwed or them, laboriously, 
quivering and groaning with the load; but shot forth again, nimble as a bird, the moment the 
snow grew light. Nothing seemed wilder than to be in one of those whirling storms of smoke 
vapor and snow. You on one ponderous monster, and another roaring close behind, fastened 
together, and looming up, when the snow mists opened a little, black and terrible. It seemed 
as if you were in battle ; there was such energetic action, such irresistable power, such dark- 
ness and light alternating, and such fitful half-lights, which are more exclting to the imagination 
than light or darkness. Thus whirled on in the bosom of a storm. you sped across the open 
fields, full of wild driving snow; you ran up to the opening of the black pine and hemlock 
woods, and plunged into their sombre mouth as if into a cave of darkness, and wrestled your 
way along through their dreary recesses ; —— to the cleared field again, with whistles 
screaming and answering each other back and forth, from engine to engine. For, in the bewll- 
dering obscurity, we have run past the station, and must choke down the excited steeds, and 
rein them back to the depot. 

We think Mazeppa’s ride, lashed to a wild horse, and rushing through the forest wolf-driven 
to have been rather exciting. If a man in a buffalo hunt, by some strange mishap, should find 
himself thrown from his horse, and mounted on the shaggy back of an old, fierce buffalo bull, 
and go off with a rush, in cloud and dust, among ten thousand tramping fellows, mary by 
= Indians — that, too, would be an exciting ride. But neither of these would know the 

ighest exhilaration of the chase, until in a wild snow storm, upon a scowling day in January, 
- eg upon a double engine team, behind a snow plow, to clear the track of banks and bur- 
ens of snow. 





There's spirit and life for you. It’s all very well, however—do n’t you think so, 
now ?—to read of snows and drifts, while we are beneath California skies;—why 
should we say longer, the Jtalian skies of California? We mistake, if it be long 
before the phrase will have it, “the California skies of Italy.” But, for our part, 
give us no more snows—except it be up in the Sierra; to which, perchance, one 
can run for a week or so, merely to satisfy curiosity, and then hasten, shivering, 
back to a respectable climate again. The “fellow out East,” has given us the 
poetry, nay, the sublimity of snow—but think of the slosh, man, think of the slosh; 
and the wheezy, frozen breath, and the pinched noses, and the wet feet, and the 
slippery side-walks, and the toasting of one side while the other freezes, and the 
everlasting chilbla—leastways, the irritable nether extremities. We can admit 
only one saving clause. Have you laid awake o’ nights this fall? We grant you 
that cold weather is a blessing in one respect—it surely is death on the “’skeeters,” 
- - + Apropos, perhaps, to the above, to what melancholy vagaries will not “a 
mind diseased” lead one. We have before us sundry sheets of paper, stuck 
together in all odd shapes, found among the “documents” of a poor unfortunate, 
who is now, doubtless, an inmate of the Insane Asylum, at Stockton, He charged 
his friends to preserve them, as they were very precious to him. We give an 
extract or two from them, as a matter of curiosity: 

And I do solemly affirm, In The Presense of Allmighty God, the maker and Ruler of the 
Universe, In Whose Protection I am, and to the best of my Knowledge, That, I, Gillman, Aue 
ther, Webster, alias James Stuart, alias Louis Phillippe Sabourne alias Napoleoun Buonaparte 
The Second, Vice Legend of Napoleoun Buonaparte The First 

That Royrall Heirr Apparrantt To The Throne of England Napolleoun Buonapartte The 
Second Vice Legend off Napolleoun Buonapartte The First Other Titles of Honor which I 
Have which are to decided in the Citty of Washington Desdridct of Collumbia United States 
of Nortth Amenerrica on The Twenty Fourth of June adomoni In The Yearr of Uor Lord and 
Savior Jesuss Christt (Said To be the Son of God and I do not Deny the Doctrine) One thou- 
sand Eighteen Fifftty 

Thatt I Gillmann, Auttherr, Webbserr alias Thommass Harrt Claay of The Unitteed Stauttes 
off Noortth Ammerreas Jammees Stuaarrtt off Sccoottllaanndd, The Thirrdd GGeeoorrggee 
the Foourrtthh ooff EEnnggllaanndd, LLoouuiiss PPhhiippilee SSaabboouurrnnee off 
FFrraannccee NNaappoolleeoouunn BBuuoonnaappaarrttee tthhee SSeeccoonndd Viiccee 
LLeennggeenndd ooff NNaappoolleeoounn BB ppaarrttee tthhee FFiirrsstt. 

And I, Gillman, Autther Webbser alias Thomess Hartt Clayy am the Only True and Rigtt- 
full Emmppreourr oeff thee Wholle World an the Rest off Mankind, 
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of such Institutions, it can hardly be deemed necessary to argue its general usefulness. But to 
Mechanics of San Francisco, who are here from every State of the Americon Union and most 
European States, widely separated from the whol inf of home, with but few places 
of i t t to which to resort, such an Association had become almost a necessity. 

The objects and purposes of the Mechanics’ Institute of the City of San Francisco, are fully 
set forth in its Constitution and By-Laws, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, and believing 
they are such as to commend themselves to the intelligent, the liberal and the good everywhere, 
we solicit such contributions of books, scientific apparatus, and works of art, as you may have 
the will and the ability to bestow. 








Who is the first to lend a helping hand in the good work? With an “’umble mite 
we shall endeavor, God willing, to follow.” - - - O, to be compelled to write, 
when the limbs are weary and the heart is sick; to coin one’s brains into jokes; to 
sit through page after page of manuscript, because the inevitable day has come 
for “closing the number.” Many haye been the occasions, within the last two 
years, and, doubtless, many will be the occasions, when it has been, and will again 
be, a cheerful pleasure, to sit by the light of a gladsome fire, or, after a hot day, 
with the windows open and the cool night breeze drifting in in flakes of refreshment 
—many have been the occasions, when it has been a delight to sit down and chat 
with you, kind reader, until the lamp burns low, and the clock beats its double 
stroke of the morning. But then, you know, men have their moods; and you will 
be considerate, we are sure, and pardon us for longing for quiet to-night ;—that we 
could but accept the kind invitation of yonder sofa, and reverize and dream the 
long evening, with none to disturb. But so is it not fated, for the press is awaiting; 
at it must we go, and if the head is aweary, and the pen lags in its wonted office, 
take the will for the deed, and pay us the poor compliment of ‘he means well.” 
- - + Now, let us read this “dash,” and see if it will not stir the blood a bit. 
Draw up a little closer; yonder is a candle; we’ll slide it towards you and, begin, 
you. It is “a ride behind the snow plow,” by “some fellow out East: ” 


Among the things that I have always longed to see, is the work of the snow plow, driven 
along the covered track, and through heaped snows drifted into deep cuts. This I have at length 
seen. The train came to Watertown from Cape Vincent, New York, with two engines anda 
snow plow. When we reached Pierpont Manor, the ductor kindly led to my wish to 
go forward and take a berth with the engineer. I was soon in the position. For two days it 
had been storming. The air was murky and cross; the snow was descending, not peacefully 
and dreamily, but whirled and made wild by flerce winds. The forests were laden with snow, 
and their interior looked murky and dreadful as a witch’s den. Through such scenes I began 
— upon the snow-shoving engine. 

he engineers and firemen were coated with snow from head to foot, and looked like millers 
who had n't brushed their coats for a generation. The floor upon which we stood, was ice and 
snow. The locomotive was frosted all over with snow — wheels, connecting rods, and every- 
thing but the boiler and smoke stack. The side and front windows were glazed with crusts of 
ice; and only through one little spot in the window, over the boiler, could I peer out to get 
sight of the plow. The track was indistinguishable; there was nothing to the eye to guide the 
engine any more one way than another, It seemed as if we were going across fields and plung- 
ing through forests at random. And this gave no méan excitement tothe scene, when two pon- 
derous engines were apparently driving usin such an outlandish excursion. But their feet 
were sure, and unerringly felt their way along the tron road, so that we held in their courses. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the snow in its own organization, in the gracefulness with 
which it falls, in the curvature of its drift-lines, and in the curves which it makes when stream- 
ing out on either side from the plow. It was never long the same. If the snow was thin and 
light, the oe seemed to play tenderly with it, like an artist doing curious things for sport, 
throwing it in exquisite curves, that rose and fell, quivered and trembled, as they ran. Then, 
suddenly striking a drift that had piled across the track, the snow sprung out, as if driven by 
explosion, twenty and thirty feet, in jets and bolts; or like long-stemmed sheaves of snow- 
wheat, spread out fan-like. a the drift past, the snow seemed by an instinct of its own 
to retract, and played again in exquisite curves, that rose and fell about our plow. “Now 
you'll get it,” said the engineer, “in that deep cut.” We only saw the first dash, as if the plow 

ad struck the banks of the snow, before it could put on its graces, and shot it distracted and 
headlong up and down on either side, like spray or flying ashes. 

It was but a second. For the fine snow rose up around the engine, and covered it like a mist, 
and sucking round, — in upon us in sheets and clouds, mingled with the vapor of steam ; 
and the smoke which, from impeded draft, poured out, filled the engine-room, and darkened it 





80 that we could not see each other a foot distant, except as very filmy spectres glowering at 
one another. Our engineers had on buffalo coats, whose natural hirsuteness was made more 
shaggy by tags of snow melted into icicles, To see such substantial forms changing back and 
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forth every few moments, from a clearly earthly form into a - ey lightness, as if they went 
back and forth between body and spirit, was not a little exciting to the imagination. 

When we struck into deep bodies of snow, the engine pluwed through them, laboriously, 
quivering and eo? with the load; but shot forth again, nimble as a bird, the moment the 
snow grew light. Nothing seemed wilder than to be in one of those whirling storms of smoke 
vapor and snow. You on one ponderous monster, and another roaring close behind, fastened 
together, and looming up, when the snow mists opened a little, black and terrible. It seemed 
as if you were in battle ; there was such energetic action, such irresistable power, such dark- 
ness and light alternating, and such fitful half-lights, which are more exciting to the imagination 
than light or darkness. Thus whirled on in the bosom of a storm. you sped across the open 
fields, full of wild driving snow; you ran up to the opening of the black pine and hemlock 
woods, and plunged into their sombre mouth as if into a cave of darkness, and wrestled your 
way along through their dreary recesses ; — to the cleared field again, with whistles 
screaming and answering each other back and forth, from engine to engine. For, in the bewll- 
dering obscurity, we have run past the station, and must choke down the excited steeds, and 
rein them back to the depot. 

We think Mazeppa’s ride, lashed to a wild horse, and rushing through the forest wolf-driven 
to have been rather exciting. If a man in a buffalo hunt, by some strange mishap, should find 
himself thrown from his horse, and mounted on the shaggy back of an old, fierce buffalo bull, 
and go off with a rush, in cloud and dust, among ten thousand tramping fellows, year by 
= Indians — that, too, would be an exciting ride. But neither of these would know the 

ighest exhilaration of the chase, until in a wild snow storm, upon a scowling day in January, 
> “ey upon a double engine team, behind a snow plow, to clear the track of banks and bur- 
ens of snow. 





There's spirit and life for you. It’s all very well, however—de n’t you think so, 
now ?—to read of snows and drifts, while we are beneath California skies;—why 
should we say longer, the Jtalian skies of California? We mistake, if it be long 
before the phrase will have it, “the California skies of Italy.” But, for our part, 
give us no more snows—except it be up in the Sierra; to which, perchance, one 
can run for a week or so, merely to satisfy curiosity, and then hasten, shivering, 
back to a respectable climate again. The “fellow out East,” has given us the 
poetry, nay, the sublimity of snow—but think of the slosh, man, think of the slosh; 
and the wheezy, frozen breath, and the pinched noses, and the wet feet, and the 
slippery side-walks, and the toasting of one side while the other freezes, and the 
everlasting chilbla—leastways, the irritable nether extremities. We can admit 
only one saving clause. Have you laid awake o’ nights this fall? We grant you 
that cold weather is a blessing in one respect—it surely is death on the “’skeeters.” 
- - - Apropos, perhaps, to the above, to what melancholy vagaries will not “a 
mind diseased” lead one. We have before us sundry sheets of paper, stuck 
together in all odd shapes, found among the “documents” of a poor unfortunate, 
who is now, doubtless, an inmate of the Insane Asylum, at Stockton, He charged 
his friends to preserve them, as they were very precious to him. We give an 
extract or two from them, as a matter of curiosity: 

And I do solemly affirm, In The Presense of Allmighty God, the maker and Ruler of the 
Universe, In Whose Protection I am, and to the best of my Knowledge, That, I, Gillman, Aue 
ther, Webster, alias James Stuart, alias Louis Phillippe Sabourne alias Napoleoun Buonaparte 
The Second, Vice Legend of Napoleoun Buonaparte The First 

That Royrall Heirr Apparrantt To The Throne of England Napolleoun Buonapartte The 
Second Vice Legend off Napoll B partte The First Other Titles of Honor which I 
Have which are to decided in the Citty of Washington Desdridct of Collumbia United States 
of Nortth Amenerrica on The Twenty Fourth of June adomoni In The Yearr of Uor Lord and 
Savior Jesuss Christt (Said To be the Son of God and I do not Deny the Doctrine) One thou- 
sand Eighteen Fifftty 

Thatt I Gillmann, Auttherr, Webbserr alias Thommass Harrt Claay of The Unitteed Stauttes 
off Noortth Ammerreas Jammees Stuaarrtt off Sccoottllaanndd, The Thirrdd GGeeoorrggee 
the Foourrtthh ooff EEnnggllaanndd, LLoouuiiss PPhhiippiiee SSaabboouurrnnee off 
FFrraannccee NNaappoolleeoouunn BBuuoonnaappaarrttee tthhee SSeeccoonndd Viiccee 
LLeennggeenndd ooff NNaappoolleeoounn BBuuoonnaappaarrttee tthhee FF iirrsstt. 

And I, Gillman, Autther Webbser alias Thomss Hartt Clayy am the Only True and Rigtt- 
full Emmppreourr oeff thee Wholle World an the Rest off Mankind, 
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Here are other “documents,” from the most liberal of men: 


$200,000 00. 

MM DD 8S RRooutchhehilds BBankerrs, off Sanfrancisco Sacramento Cittys Statte off 
Cullifornia United Stattes off Nortth and South Amerrica Will Please pay to my only Rightful! 
Trutthfull Legal Lawfull Layday slave and Wiffe, Mmisstress Gillmann Emely E. Taylor 
Adollph Klenomm, Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. 

by my Order GILLMAN AUTHER WEBSER 
Suitu SanDers agent 
You Will pleasse acept thisa Present From Your Only Rightfull Trutthfall Legal Lawfull, 
LLord Master slave-owner an Husbband Gittman Apoten KiEeNnomm, 
MM DD off Physic 
Doct off LLddss Batcheldor off Arts Professor off Sacred Music 
Please Acept GILuMaX 





Messers. Adams and Company and Page Bacon & Company City of Sanfrancisco State of 
California United States of North and South Amerrica.... Will Please pay to. .Docter Gillman 
Samuel, Smitth, Tegarden, M.D.....Six Thousand Dollars Giman AuTuER WEssER. 


The State Bank of Ohio Will pay to the Same man $10,000 00 
Gittman AuTues Wesser and Sons and Broth, Presidents, 
Auther Locke Webser, Augustus Autaylor Taylor Webser, Auther Thomas Hinkee Webser, 
alais Under The assumed name of G. Swan—ae Cashier. 
The Pennuegesette Bank of Plymouth Grafton Co, State of New Hampshire 
William R Russell President—Green, Cashier—Will Please Pay to the same man, To My 
Order Ten Thousand Dollars. Gitman Avutnugen WEBSER. 


The Board of Directors of the Atlantic Bank of Boston in the Citty of Boston County of 
Suflock State of Massachusettes, United States of North Amerrca Will please pay to The Same 
man To My order Twenty Thousand Dollars. 


The Board of Directors of The Bank of England, in The City of London Kingdom of Great 
Britton lireland and France.... Prince Albert President under The asumed name Jacob Cristo- 
vel, Bugy and Carridge in the Town of Mansfield Richland Co State of Obio.... —— Cashier, 
Will Please pay to the same man i Thousand DLIs To My Order 

Gitman AuTHER WEBSER. 


M. D. Rotchchild, Bankers of the Republick of France The Empire of Germerny Kingdoms 
of Norway and Sweden will please pay to the Same man to My Order Ten Hundred Thousand 
Francks, GILLMAN AUTHER WEBSER, 


You Doctor Gillman Samuel Smith Tegarden Said to be the best German Physian in the 

known world Other titles which you may Have......will Please Acept this as a present From 
Doctor Gillman, Samuel, Curtis, Drake, Hays, Sheldon, Hart, Clay, Scott, Taylor, Choate, Cor- 
win, Sabuorne, Stuart, Webser, Said to be Greatest Architecture, the best Mathmetetian, Car- 
penter and Joiner, Potatoe digger, Gardener, Kitchen Cook, Clothes Washer, Ironer, Bedmaker 
Physian. 
How pregnant the inquiry: ‘Doctor, canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?” 
- - - ‘Hard Knocks,” it swrely is now your turn. Here is number one, and it 
shall go hard with you, but number two shall appear also in this issue. Wait till 
we come to it, among the pile of papers: 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE MINES; 


Up in the mountain solitudes, His hat—enough, "t was shocking bad, 
Beside a “pile” of clay, His sunburnt neck was bare; 

A wight, with shovel, pick and pan, One eye looked droll, the other sad, 
Stood at the close of day; Beneath his unkempt hair: 

His shirt and sash were very red, His muddy Jackboots of all jet 
His nose was very blue, Were long ago bereft, 

And tho’ the scene around was grand, And unto them, like unto bim, 
The prospect would n't do, But little sole was left, 
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From out bis pale, unsmiling lips, “Oh, for one hour, where some one's eyes 
With rank beard overgrown, Are bright and purely glancing, 
Outspake this lonely mining man, And some one's dainty little feet 
In semi-growling tone; To joyous measures dancing; 
Whilst restlessly his Jackboot kept Where graceful forms are floating round, 
The devil's tattoo, drumming,— Most potent heart-dissolvers ;— 
“T had no sense in coming here, None but rope dancers here are found, 
I’ve gained no cents by coming. Surrounded by revolvers, 
“ Fortune, 't is written, smiles on fools, “ Oh, for one hour where early life 
Wherever they may labor, Flowed passing merrily, 
And surely I've been fool enough Where youth still hung on low-toned words 
To win her choicest favor; And not upon—a tree ; 
But ever she eludes my grasp,— Where friends could wrangle and debate 
Despite the proofs I gave her About each passing trifle, 
That I'm an ass, she turns from me And meet the flash of wit, instead 
To wanton with my neighbor. Of bowie knife or rifle. 
“T have not sinned as some folks do; “ What am I, but a very Jew? — 
I pick, but do not steal, The Hebrew lot is mine; 
And tho’ my ways of life are hard, To pass the surging occan through, 
My heart is soft to feel,— To wander through the desert, 
My neighbor's failings I let pass,— To worship there the golden calf, 
I covet not a shade My fondest ties were riven ;— 
. Ofall his goods, nor ox, nor ass, The Hebrew, better off by half, 
Nor man, nor servant maid. Had manna fresh from Heaven.” 
“ But for this last I claim no grace, He paused—he sighed—he gazed about— 
Though some may not approve it, Then spake—*'T is all curs'd fine! 
Because in this infernal place Oh, for a pull of ‘double stout,’ 
There‘are no maids to covet, To cool this thirst of mine; 
Nor sparkling eyes, nor beaming smiles, But never more I'll taste a pot 
That filled my dreams of yore; Of glorious ‘lager beer.’” 
Alas! alas! those days are past, N. B.—The miner “turned and left the spot, 
My day-dreams now are ore! And wiped away’ a tear.” 





“There are many queer characters around San Francisco,” writes an esteemed 
friend, “ is one of them, After he had been elected to the responsible 
office of Justice of the Peace, it was very well understood what his rule of decision 
would be in certain cases. When the law was clear, he would decide according to 
law, but when he was in doubt his doubts were invariably thrown in favor of his 
friend. But the Judge once got in a terrible quandary ; and were 
opposed ina case before him. He paced the Bench, backwards and forwards, 
tossing his massive fobchain, utterly at a loss what to do. At last, however, he 
broke out with, ‘I was never in such a tight fix in my life. You must settle this 
case, boys, between you; I can’t decide against either of you.’” Great days, the 
early days of California! - - - We have received a long communication from 
another esteemed friend, from which we make the following extracts: viz: — 
“Tn the Conference, when Elder P. was Presiding Elder, there were three 
brothers, all preachers, and not generally considered very bright. One had been 
examined and had gone out for the Conference to pass upon him. Elder P., as 
presiding officer, rose to give hisopinion. ‘Brethren,’ said he ‘these S——s, all of 
them, are well meaning men—they ’re good men—I hope they ’re good Christians; 
but there’s no mistake about it, they ’re all of them got a very soft place in their 
heads some where,’ Turning his head a little, he met the indignant eyes of the 
two other brothers fastened full upon him. Without changing a muscle, he raised 
one hand to emphasize his words, and with a curious expression of countenance, 
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stealing on, he continued: ‘And to tell the truth about it, my brethren, who 
han’t—who han’t?’” - - - And here he gives us another:—“ A preacher of 
the Methodist Church was traveling in one of the back settlements, and stopping 
at a cabin, where an old lady received him very kindly. After setting provisions 
before him, she began to question him: ‘Stranger, whar mought you be from?’ 
‘Madam, I reside in Shelby county, Kentucky,’ ‘Wall, stranger, hope no offence, 
but what mought you be a doin’ way up here?’ ‘Madam, I am searching for the 
lost sheep of the tribe of Israel.’ ‘John, John!’ shouted the old lady, ‘come rite 
here this minit; here’s a stranger all the way from Shelby county, Kentucky, a 
hunting stock, and I'll just bet my life that tangle haired old black ram, that’s bin 
in our lot all last week's one of his'n.’” - - - Messrs. Lawrence, Foard & 
Daggett will please accept our heartiest congratulations, upon the improved and 
prosperous appearance of their ably conducted journal, the Golden Era. The 
second number of the enlarged edition, retaining all those admirable features which 
have hitherto won for it deserved and universal favor, and presenting other new 
ones, that cannot fail to render it still more deserving of popular consideration, lies 
before us. It is now the largest paper in the State, and one of the largest in the 
Union; while in attractiveness of appearance, neatness of typography, variety and 
excellence of contents, it may fearlessly challenge comparison any where. Pos- 
sessing some of our most talented writers, for constant contributors, its eight pages 
are chiefly filled by original articles, and afford, as it were, an epitome of the 
thoughts and fancies, as well as an index, of the talents of our people. Its enter- 
prising editors claim that it has a larger circulation than any other paper in the State. 
This is no vain boast with them, but one which they may make with henest pride, 
and the success that can adequately reward the unwavering energy and industry 
which has brought it to its present pitch of greatness, will be great indeed. May 
its popularity and prosperity never be less. - - - Our friends in the interior 
have been very kind—as witness a large pile of manuscripts for the Editor’s Table, 
at our right hand. There can be no better occasion than the present, to “ work 
them off.” And, first, for a hatch of anecdotes, written by “ one of us,” while on 
a trip through the interior, lately. Sayshe: ‘The Reverend Naphthali Daggett 
was an exemplary soldier of the cross, and a zealous defender of his ‘country. 
During the times that tried men’s souls, he espoused the patriot cause, and though 
his proper avocation was, to lead his flock in the paths of righteousnes, he some- 
times led it on to fight the battles of the Republic. On one occasion, when the 
enemy were approaching his native village, he placed himself at the head of the 
young men of war, of his congregation, and went forth to mect the Brittish. In 
the engagement which ensued, his party were defeated, and he himself taken 
prisoner. Partly out of regard to the great age of the warlike pastor, and partly 
through respect for his bodily calling, his captors contented themselves with giving 
him a good beating, with the flat of their swords; and after advising him, in future 
to preach peace to his followers and leave war to soldiers, they sent him back to 
his people. But the old man was so mortified, by his defeat and treatment, that 
he no sooner reached home than he took to his bed and never rose from it again. 
A few moments before his death, one of his friends called to condole with him, and 
asked a history of the battle, which the dying pastor gave, in the conventional 
language of his time, as follows: ‘Behold; tidings came that the Philistines were 
approaching, and I rose up and gathered my young men, and led them, armed, in 
the good cause, against the enemies of their God and their country. When I came 
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near unto them I lifted up my voice and cried, ‘Shoulder, each of you, his carnal 
weapon and fire upon the ungodly.’ They did as I commanded; but my young 
men were stronger in grace than in the weapons of the flesh, and the wicked 
conquered. They caught me and despitefully used me; but, I thank the Lord, 
that I raised against them my carnal weapon; whether I killed any, I know not, 
but I humbly trust in God I did.’ With these words, the patriot parson breathed 
his last.” - - - Sir Henry Huntly, in speaking of the reckless manner in which 
the California stage drivers dash over the mountain roads, they have to traverse, 
and the coldness with which they view the many perils through which they pass, 
says, that a short time since he was a passenger in a stage, as it was whirling at 
a furious rate over a sort of ledge, scarcely broad enough to admit the wheels of 
the vehicle, on a steep mountain side, somewhere near Grass Valley. On one side 
the mountain towered precipitately above him, on the other descended with equal 
abruptness, far as the eye could reach, into a deep ravine below. The merest 
accident occurring to the horses, or equipage, or the slightest carelessness or want 
of nerve, on the part of the driver, would have hurled stage, horses and passengers 
into instant destruction together. Sensible of his peril, he gazed anxiously on 
each side of him and into the stolid faces of his fellow passengers. Imagine 
his terror when, happening to glance at the road, he saw that the coach was 
poised upon the lower wheels, while the upper ones were actually three inches 
above the ground. With the desperation of a drowning man, he clung to the 
upper side of the stage, and thrusting his head out of the window, he cast an 
appealing look at the driver, who, with cigar in mouth and whip in hand, was 
urging his horses on as unconcernedly as if on a macadamized road. He, however, 
understood the terrified expression of his passenger, and appreciated the peril which 
caused it; but with a quiet smile, as he cracked on the whip, he said: ‘“ Wall, 
yes, I guess you had better set up,”’ and the way all moved to windward then, was 
acaution. - - - Speaking of stages reminds me of an old story, which is told 
of that kind of traveling in Vermont, where the roads are as long and hilly as in 
California. On one of them, a stage was rapidly making its way, crowded with 
passengers, inside and out. On the middle seat sat a poor Frenchman, in such a 
position that the small of his back came in direct contact with the hard, bony 
knees of a long-legged, slab-sided, double-jointed Yankee; a contact which the 
hills and numerous “irregularities” the stage passed over, rendered anything 
but agreeable to the native of La Belle France. He bore his sufferings, however, 
with the equanimity peculiar to those of his nation, till the stage stopped at a 
wayside hotel. The way had been long and weary, and the Yankee, after express- 
ing its effects by sundry yawns and fidgety motions, exclaimed: ‘Goll darn it, 
if this ain’t e’enamost the tiresomest kind of gittin’ along I ever did see, Bein’ 
as how the stage is goin’ to bait, I guess I’ll get out and stretch my legs a little.” 
This threat alarmed the Frenchman out of his politeness, and he hurriedly exclaimed: 
“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! if you stretch your legs von lettle bid more, I shall die; 
I shall die.” - - - A literary gentleman of Philadelphia, has furnished the 
Sunday Mercury, of that city, with the following poem, which was found among 
the papers of the author of ‘‘The Raven,” but had never appeared in print before. 
And, by the way, before we come to the poem, we must be permitted to pay a 
passing tribute of praise to The Mercury. It was established by our whilom 
partner and good friend, Mr. SamueL C. UPHAM, a gentleman, doubtless, well 
remembered by many a “‘forty-niner” in this city. We have watched the course 
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of The Mercury with much interest, and have perused its ably conducted pages, 
with ever increasing delight. A paper so well edited in its every department, can 
not fail of success; and we congratulate Mr. Upham, not only on the talent 
displayed in his sheet, but in the fact that his “lines have fallen in pleasant places.” 


The poem alluded to, is as follows: 


THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 


In the gorgeous hues of the sky, 
In the darkened d 8 of the storm, 
Lives the spirit of bright poesy— 
Lives a spirit of changing form ; 
Now bright as an angel's eye— 
Now dark as the depths of a storm— 
Dark as the depths of Plutonian storm. 


We catch the chameleon sprite; 
Her color we scarcely behold, 

Ere she changes from silvery light 
To the golden color of gold— 

To the hue of King Erebus’ night— 
To a darkness we really behold— 
To a blackness we really behold. 


She sings, does the musical sprite, 

And she reaches all sense in her song— 
From the soul in the regions of light, 

To the soul that in night labors long; 





And she brings to the darkness her light, 


And illumes the dark soul with her song— 
Making bright the dark soul with her song, 


She loves the blessed regions of light, 


(Does this wonderful spirit of song.) 


But she floats through the depths of the night, 


For all shades to her music belong— 


And she gathers from all that is bright, 


And shadows her pictures make strong— 
And she blends every hue to make strong, 


But her voice, it goes down in the soul, 


And her pictures loom up in the mind— 


And nature is veined in the whole— 


All nature with fancy combined; 


For time gives no limit nor goal— 


For her's is the range of the mind— 
For her’s the eterne of the mind— 


Forever the realm of the mind. 


Not among the best of Poe’s, but quite characteristic. - - - Nor will it be out 
of place here, to drop into your hands one of the last of Longfellow’s. You may 


not have seen it: 


OLIVER BASSELIN. 


In the valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill, 
With its gables quaint and queer; 
And beneath the window-sill, 
On the stone 
These words sone 
“Oliver Basselin lived here.” 


Far above it, on the steep, 
Ruined stands the old chateau. 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 
Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies, 
Stare at the valley green and deep. 


Once a convent, old and brown, 
Looked, but ah! it looks no more, 
From the neighboring hillside down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 


In that darksome mill of stone 
To the water's dash and din, 
Careless, humble and unknown, 
Sang the poet Basselin 

Songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own, 


Never feeling of unrest 


Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed, 


Only made to be his nest 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 
No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast, 


True, his songs were not divine; 
Were not songs of that high art, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 





Find an answer in each heart; 
But the mirth 
Of this greer. earth 
Laughed and reveled in his line, 


From the ale-house and the inn, 
Opening on the narrow strect, 
Came the lond convivial din, 
Singing and applause of feet, 
The laughing lays 
‘That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin, 


In the castle, cased in steel, 
Knights, who fought at Agincourt, 
Watched and waited, spur on heel, 
But the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 
Songs that lowlier hearts could feel, 


In the convent, clad in gray, 
Sat the monks in lonely cells, 
Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells, 

But his rhymes 
Found other chimes, 
Nearer to the earth thau they. 


Gone are all the barons bold, 
Gone are all the knights and squires, 
Gone the abbot stern and cold, 
And the brotherhood of friars; 
Not a name 
Remains to fame, 
From those mouldering days of old! 


But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part ; 
Like the river, swift and clear, 
Flows his song through many a heart; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill 
In the Valley of the Vire. 
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- - + Notwithstanding the unflattering returns of our published passenger 
statistics, and the many tenements in San Francisco ornamented in front, by the 
legend, “To let,” there can be no doubt that our city has increased in population 
wonderfully since the last census was taken. We were informed, by the census 
agent of this city, after he had made the enumeration of our inhabitants, two years 
since, that he was enabled to procure only 36,000 names, but that he did not doubt 
that the entire population of San Francisco amounted to 40,000 souls. How stands 
the matter now? We are informed, that the agent of a Business Directory, 
recently made, has been able to gather 44,000 names. To these are to be added, 
of course, the women and children, together with a large number of Spaniards, 
Mexicans and Chinese, whose names would not, of course, be included in a Bust- 
ness Directory, so that we see no reason why we may not boast that San Francisco 
contains at least 60,000 inhabitants. - - - ‘Netsam,” too, writes us: ‘When 
I took up the September number of the Pioneer, I little thought to find such a 
reminder of my student days, as was furnished by that little anecdote about young 
Giddings; for the college that he was attending, was my “Alma Mater,” and I 
know all the walks, and manners, and habitudes thereof. It required no great 
effort for me to imagine the raillery which poor Giddings must have met, at the 
twelve o’clock lecture, the next day, nor the fun in the section rooms, resulting 
from it, nor the sudden smile upon the grave face of the Doctor, when he also 
heard the joke. Bred in that school of civil engineering, it was my fortune, in the 
practice of my profession, to see many a strange sight and hear many a good story; 
and I don’t know but I ought occasionally to give you a few of them, for the 
benefit of the world at large, and California in particular. * * * Not at all 
akin to this, but some way suggested since I have been writing, is a little occur- 
rence, which took place up here in the mines, not long ago. It was a case of law. 
One man sued another for a small debt, and on the trial the attorney for the 
defendant made the following speech. Of course I do not use the correct names. 
The testimony was all in—everything was ready, and defendant’s attorney rose to 
his feet: ‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘I want to tell you how this debt was 
contracted. Here is Mr. Brown, my client, who used to go into the store of Mr. 
Smith, in the evening after he had done his day’s work, and Mr. Smith, knowing 
he could beat him, would ask him to play cards; and when they were through, and 
he did beat him, he would charge Mr. Brown with the value of the article they 
played for, whether it was for the drinks, or a biled shirt, or what not. That’s 
how this debt was contracted. Now, gentlemen of the jury, ought my client to 
pay it? There he is, you all know him, poor ‘one-eyed Brown,’ a hard-working 
man; a man who gets his bread by the sweat of his brow; and there is Mr. Smith, 
picuyune Smith, got ‘one-eyed Brown’ to play cards with him, slipped up on the 
blind side of him and euchred him.’ By the way, a ‘biled shirt,’ in mining parlance, 
means a white one.” - - - Mr. Goodwin, the enterprising agent of the Penny 
Post Company, whom we take this opportunity to thank for many favors, promptly 
rendered, may be surprised to learn that Mons. Piron, a celebrated French essayist, 
tells us, ‘That the idea of a post-paid envelope originated early in the reign of 
Louis XIV, with M. de Velayer, who, in 1652, (a little more than two hundred 
years ago,) established, with royal approbation, a private penny post; placing 
boxes at the corner of the streets, for the reception of letters wrapped in envelopes, 
which were to be brought to offices established for that purpose. M. de Velayer 
also caused to be printed certain forms of billets, or notes, applicable to the ordi- 
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nary business among the inhabitants of great towns, with blanks, which were to 
be filled up by the pen, with such special matter as might complete the writer’s 
object. One of these billets has been preserved to our times, by a pleasant mis- 
application of it. Pelisson, Mde de Sevigne’s friend, and the object of the bon-mot 
that ‘he abused the privilege which men have of being ugly,’ was amused at this 
kind of skeleton correspondence, and under the affected name of Pi Sundre, 
(according to the pedantic fashion of the day,) he filled up and addressed one of 
these forms to the celebrated Mademoiselle de Scuderi, in her pseudonyme of 
Sappho. This strange billet doux has happened, from the celebrity of the parties, 
to be preserved,—one of the oldest, we presume, of penny post letters, and a 
curious example of a pre-paying envelope, as well as another proof of the truth 
of the adage: ‘There is nothing new under the sun.” - - - Dougliss & Co., 
Washington street, are ever ready with new music. We tender our thanks to them 
for “The Soldier's Polka Redowa,” ‘“ Assembly Schottisch,” “Le Tyrol,” “Noc- 
turne,” and those splendid compositions, ‘With Verdure Clad,” and “I Know 
that my Redeemer Liveth.” It is only necessary to say that the last two men- 
tioned are transcribed for the piano, by W. V. Wallace. Dougliss & Co. are 
preparing for the Christmas holidays. Their institute for indulgent papas, kind 
aunts, etc., will be fully supplied for the merry season. - - - <A very readable 
affair is: 
THE COASTER’S FATE, 
BY J. SWETT. 


Tom Ratlin was a coasting man, Progies that he and his old sail, 
A down-east Yankee skipper, Might both be blowed together! 
Who, quite unlike the craft he owned, 


ss And soon came on a drizzling rain; 
Was sharp ss any clipper. The sun in darkness set, : 
Like shrewd and cunning demagogues As Tom was shutting in his brain 
The party breezes showing, With clouds and “ heavy wet.” 


He always marked with watchful eye 


Which way the wind was blowing, He lost his log-book reckoning, 


While reckoning on his grog, 





When in a dull and sultry calm, And, like his schooner, soon his mind 
A —_ er np Was running in a fog. 
storm of passion always rose, 
’ The old craft struck a sunken rock, 
Se GT eS Sere omen Senne. Which in an instant stove her; 
But when the gale howled mournfully, And suddenly Tom found himself 
Tom whistled and grew jolly ; In water “all seas over.” 
"cc areal ankle eaiied The wild waves dashed around the ship, 
‘ Their —_ seemed to mock her; 
Once on a time, when out at sea, And she, with Tom, went darkly down 
A deadly calm oppressed her, To Davy Jones's locker. 
And raging like a heathen Turk, ‘ 
Tom cursed his craft and blessed her. Tom’s head was light as any cork ; 
But even slight observers, 
He leaned upon the weather rail Well know light caputs often prove 
And railed at wind and weather, The poorest e-presrecre? 
Our worthy poet is becoming quite facetious. - - - G. W.’s letter from Oro 


City, has been received. We have had quite enough of “spiritualism” in the 
Pioneer, for the present. Mr. Hopkins has, in our opinion, amply disposed of all the 
proof that has heretofore been published, for it is all of a character, in his critique 
on the manner in which Edmonds conducts and gives to the world his experiments. 
To say the least, his investigations are loose and unscientific, and his works are 
not in themselves sufficient to convince any unprejudiced man. Let it be remem- 
bered, that Mr. H. neither denies nor admits the truth of the spiritist theory. His 
question was simply, ‘‘Has Judge Edmonds proved its truth?” which he has 
clearly answered in the negative. 
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From the New Orleans True Delta. 


Tue Pronerr. This publication is a most desirable accession to the periodical literature of our 
country, and in getting up, and literary contents, will stand a comparison with older candidates 
for ular support without detriment to its pretensions or modest character. Its papers are 
veuedl in their subjects, not too long, and on the whole, judiciously chosen. Its proprietors claim 
to have the ambition to make their progeny the Knickerbocker of the Pacific, and the latter well 
established Magazine need not blush for its spirited prototype. 


From the N. Y. Knickerbocker. 


Tue Pronger MonTHLY MaGazinE of San Francisco, edited by F. C. Ewer, Esq., has been re- 
ceived. Its original prose articles are various and interesting, while its poetry is selected with 
good taste. * * * Success to our young cotemporary on the far distant Pacific shore! May 
its days be long in the land that cherishes its going forth ! 


From the New Haven Journal and Courier. 


We have been much pleased in looking over.the pages of a Monthly Magazine called Tue Pro- 
NEER, published in San Francisco, California, is so young, that one is somewhat startled at the 
boldness which ventures on an enterprise of this description ; and yet the pages of the Magazine 
prove the Golden State to possess literary talent which should command success, The articles 
are varied in their character, from one heavy leading article in each number, to light fugitive 
pan the rear being brought up by an “ Editor's Table,” which would do credit to the Kn - 

ocker, 


From the N. H. Chronicle. 


* * * The sixty¢four octavo pages of Tur Pioneer are well filled with interesting matter. 
* * * The press of California is not behind that of any other region, and the Pronger MaGa- 
ZINE will prove an ornament and honor to it. 


From Putnam’s Magazine. 


Literature is making its way into California. * * * The matter in Tue Pronger is furnish- 
ed by resident Californians, and is various in its nature as well as agreeable in its form. 


From the Home Journal. 


* * * It is marked by ability of no low order, and a very successful future promises to 
reward the conductors of the California Monthly. 


From Godey’s Lady's Book. 


* * * Tus PIoNzER, a most excellent monthly lately startled in San Francisco, 


From the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury. 

Tae Pronger is conducted in a style similar to the Knickerbocker Magaeine, and will com- 
pare favorably with that prince of monthlies.” The Editor's Table is, to use a sporting phrase, 
“neck and neck” with old Nick. It is beautifully printed on fine white paper, and taken, all in 
all, is a credit to the publishers, editor, and also to the literature of our country. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Dispatch. 


California, which has arisen from the wilderness and advanced to a high place in civilization, 
within a few years, is determined not to be behind hand even in matters which usually only 
obtain ground after years of political and commercial p:osperity. Tur Pronger is ome & neat 
little zazine in appearance, and by no means in the rear with regard to literary merit. The 
articles are all original, and all, at least, equal to the generality of magazine literature, while there 
are some having relation especially to California and Oregon which will be read with interest. 
We wish it success. It is refreshing to know that mammon alone does not engross the thoughts 
of the far-off emigrants in the El Dorado of the Pacific. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

Tue Pioneer is the appropriate designation of a California Magazine issued in San Francisco, 
by Le Count and Strong. The Editor, F. C. Ewer, is a vigorous writer, and has a class of contri- 
butors of more than ordinary merit, * * * and Tus Pionzen is destined to take rank aniong 
the most favored. 

‘rom the N. Y. Evening Post. 


The literary adventurer cuts his way sturdily, like a true Pronger, through the new field which 


lies before him. 
From Willis’s Musical World. 
One of the most readable of our exchanges is the California Pionzzn. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 


Speaking of the Knickerbocker reminds us of the receipt of its California prototype, Tue Pio- 
wEER. The spirit and talent displayed in the editorial management of Tuz Pionzer augurs well 
for its success; and the character and quality of its contents warrants us in commending it to the 
patronage of the reading public in this part of the country. 


























Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
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CARRYING THE GREAT U. 8, MAIL. 
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The Company have now the following splendid Steamers on this 
route, leaving San Francisco on the 1st and 16th of eaeh mouth. 





Golden Gate, J. Ii. Stephens, 
8,000 Tons, Jas. T. Watkins, Com’r, 8,000 Tons, R. H. Pearson, Com'r, 
sonora, Oregon, 
2,200, Tons R. L. Wurrina, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, W. H. Hupson, Com'r. 
California, Panama. 
1500 Tons, A. V. H. LeRoy, Com'r, 1,500 Tons, ALLAN McLane, Com’r, 
Northerner, Republic, 
1,600 Tons. 1,200 Tons. 
Columbus, E'remont, 
800 Tons, J. M. Dow, Com'r. 800 Tons. 
Constitution, 
800 Tons. 


Two or more of these fine steamers will always be in port at either end of the 
route. Passengers by this line have never failed to connect promptly at Pana- 
ma ; the great number of steamers the Company have now in the Pacific, insur- 
ing them the least possible delay on the Isthmus. The Panama Railroad is open 
to the summit, doing away with the tedious delay formerly met with by boat 
travel on the Chagres river. 


The steamers are well ventilated (none better on the coast) and are provided 
with stores of the very best description. Their tables are spread with the choi- 
cest viands that can be procured in New York, San Francisco and intermediate 
markeis on tne coast. The Company, at great expense, have established a de- 
pot of provisions of the most superior quality at Panama, and placed an agent 
at Acapulco for the express purpose of providing the steamers with fresh pro- 
visions. Thedouble engine Steamer 


COLUMBIA, 
800 Tons,--W. L. DALL, Com’r, 

Has been placed on the route between San Francisco and Portland, O. T., touch- 
ing at the intermediate ports of Trinidad, Crescent City and Port Orford, and 
forms a semi-monthly line between these ports. Through tickets from Panama 
te Astoria, or Portland, O. T.,can be procured in New York or at Panama. The 
agents of the Company on the Pacific coast, are 

HENRY H. MUNRO, Panama, 

D. B. VAN BRUNT, Acapulco, 

A. B. FORBES, General Agents, 

W. F. BABCOCK, t San Francisco. 
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DAN. H. DOUGLISS, 7 
(SUCCESSOR TO ATWILL & CO.) 


172 Washington Strect, San Francisco. 


DOUGLISS & DALE, 


155 J Street, Sacramento. 





IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTE, MELCDECIS, 


And every Description of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


—AND— 


BSRtwusical Wleroehamdiseds 


SHEET, CARD AND BOOK MUSIC, 


> 





All the Latest Popular and Fashionable Music of the Day 


Received by every Steamer. The assortment of SHEET Music embraces selections 
from Catalogues of the most celebrated Publishers in the United States and Europe. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


In great Variety. Bands furnished at greatly reduced prices. 


Double Basses, Violoncellos, Violins, Guitars, Flutinas, Acordeons, 
Clarionets, Flutes, Fifes, Banjos, Ete. 


(#- INSTRUMENTS CAREFULLY TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


Merchants, Teachers and others are invited to call and examine our Stock and 
Prices, as our assortment of Musical Merchandise is complete, and we are prepared 
to sell at LowER Prices than any other House in California. 


Tous, Games and Childrens’ Presents in great Variety. 


BFamcy Goods, 


Music Boxes, Fencing Foils, Boxing Gloves, Billiard, Balls, Cue Leathers, Cue Wax, 
Cribbage Boards, Bird Cages, Chessmen, Dominos, Masks, Feather 











Dusters, Ladies’ Work Baskets, Etc., Ete., Ete. 
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MONSON & VALENTINE, _ 








STEAM BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


127 c& 129 Sansome St., 
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Large additions having been made to this establishment, rendering it 


The Wargest Printing Office in California, 


And equal to most of the larger ones in the Atlantic Cities, the pro- | 


prietors announce te the public that they are prepared to execute eve- 
ry variety of 


LAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


PRINTING 


4.) Shula “aula ho ~ Hing swash aseculed) in Calf, 


AND AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 





POR SRR cI A | 


Our facilities for doing FINE BOOK WORK, are very great, pos- 
sessing as we do, large founts of new type, and an ADAMS POWER’ 
PRESS. We refer to the Pioneer Magazine, as a speci- 
men. We have in use a 


MAMMOYEH PRESS, 


Which gives us a great advantage in the execution of the LARGEST 
SIZE MAMMOTH POSTERS, in colors or plain. 





UO RURERRS MMP LEE RD. 


People can save by dealing directly with the Printer instead of giving 
their orders to solicitors, whose pay comes indirectly from 
the pocket of the customer. 
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| LE US LEBLto LESLIE, 


BOOKSELLER & IMPORTER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Blank Books, Mercantile Stationery, 
CUTLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 


| Miscslensous Books, Senocl Books, 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 





} 
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Pianos and Melodeons, 


Sh 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 


1c8 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


mk WMAIMGUSG SO. 











PIONEER BOOK STORE. 
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LECOUN T & STRONG, 


Dealers in 


BOOKS, S’ r A T TONERY, &o 
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